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You see, Comrades, capitalism is a one-way street... 
That may be the symbol of the sign above the heads of the visiting Soviet 
journaliczis, here to see the “best of things” in American life. They got first- 

hand report on free enterprise from the Stock Exchange head. 





“THINSING MAY BREAK OUT" 





Pre: 


Dunham cleared of contempt; 


Susreme Court hears Slochower case 


N FEB. 27, 1953, Dr. Barrows Dun- 

ham, then head of the Philosophy 
Dept. of Temple University at Philadel- 
phia, w2s summoned before the House 
Commitiee on Un-American Activities 
which in that year was making head- 
lines about “communist infiltration of 
schools and colieges.” 


Dr, Dunham would have none of the 


committee. At first he refused to tell it 
his own name, finally revealed it, and 
gave his date of birth, birthplace and 
residence. That was all. The next two 
questions were about his educational 
background and his occupation. He re- 
fused to arswer either under protection 
of the Fifth Amendment. His silence 


(Continued on Page 9) 


| ADLAI STEVENSON: THE MAN AND THE FORCES BEHIND HIM... See p.6 | 
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WAR & PEACE 


Washington's rigid stand 
for a rearmed Germany 
may spell Geneva's failure 


By Tabitha Petran 


ECY. OF STATE DULLES offered a 

pre-departure promise of “real con- 
ciliation” at Geneva and expressed 
“optimism” about German unification; 
but these sentiments contradicted the 
policies Washington has laid down for 
the foreign ministers meeting and the 
reported National Security Council ver- 
dict, Oct, 12, that the “spirit of Geneva 
is dead” (Drew Pearson, 10/19). “Hy- 
pocrisy,” said Joseph & Stewart Alsop 
(10/24), “is the only word that properly 
describes the Western governments’ ap- 
proach” to Geneva. 

Washington appeared to be setting 
the stage for blaming the U.S.S.R. if 
the conference fails. For it will stand 
pat on its demand for a rearmed, 
united Germany in NATO as the prior 
condition for any “security” system, 
knowing that the U.S.S.R. will not 
accept this proposal. After a confer- 
ence with Dulles, Sen, Walter George 
(D.-Ga.) declared that “it would not 
be realistic to get much beyond the 
first item on the agenda” (European 
security and Germany). 


RELUCTANT DRAGON: Washington’s 
reluctance to discuss disarmament 
(second item) and East-West contacts 
(third) is understandable. Its position 
on disarmament is “highly vulnerable,” 
as U.S. correspondents have repeatedly 
pointed out. And “U.S. officials are far 
from unanimous about permitting” 
East-West contacts (Business Week, 
10/22). One of the most reluctant is 
Dulles who told the press on Oct. 19 
that he thought “certain aspects” of 
the Soviet farm delegation visit “unde- 
sirable,” especially its “emotionalism.” 

A preview of the rigidity and weak- 
ness of U.S. positions to be taken at 
Geneva has been given at the current 
UN Assembly session, especially on the 
issues of disarmament, the atoms-for- 


peace agency, 
membership. 


DISARMAMENT: The original U.S. 
strategy “to put the U.S.S.R. on the 
spot”’—by winning Assembly endorse- 
ment of the President’s aerial inspec- 
tion plan as a substitute for disarma- 
ment—has foundered because even 
Washington’s staunchest allies, who 
fear their domestic public opinion, are 
reluctant wholly to abandon disarma- 
ment. The U.S. plan, as the highest 
U.S. officials have made it plain, is 
designed to prevent disarmament. It 
originated with the Air Force, worried 
about the inadequacy of its information 
on strategic targets within the U.S.S.R.; 
and was approved by top Pentagon 
chiefs. For the President at Geneva it 
served as a handy way out of the em- 
barrassing dilemma created by Soviet 
acceptance on May 10 of virtually all 
Western demands for a comprehensive 
disarmament plan, 

The U.S. has gotten more “propa- 
ganda mileage” out of this plan than 
out of any idea of the cold war period, 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Exc'usive: Inside Greece 


in Greece and for exiles in Eastern Europe; (2) for 
legalizing the Communist Party again. 


e@ There are clashes between the U.S. State Dept. 
and the U.S. Military Mission in Greece. 


@ The issue of Cyprus is pulling Greece out. of 
the Western bloc. 


@ One of the major newspapers in Athens is a 


By Stephen M. George 
Special to the GUARDIAN 

ATHENS, GREECE 

pene of its political executions, frame-up trials 

and camps overflowing with political prisoners, I 

came to Greece expecting to find a fascist country 

holding little hope of major change in the near 

future. The government installed by U.S. interven- 

tion in the Greek civil war would certainly be in 
firm control, I felt. 

Actually, I found Greece bristling with develop- 

ments that promise improvements to the long-suffer- 

ing country and headaches to those who want to keep 


Greece under the U.S. thumb. These are things I 
learned: 

e@ In the next election the present government 
is expected to be replaced by a comparatively liberal 
coalition government. 

@ The major cities of Greece have Left-supported 
mayors elected by landslides in the last municipal 
elections. Several mayors recently refused to obey 
a government order to get loyalty oaths from city 
employes, an order opposed also by the Greek Bar 
Assn. 

@ Three major parties are in accord on a demand 
for (1) a general amnesty for all political prisoners 


daily named Avghi (Dawn), with a viewpoint similar 
to the GUARDIAN’s. 

@ Athletes from Hungary have competed in 
Greece, and the mayor of the city of Volos has been 
invited to Moscow. 

These are just a few of the striking facts but 


they give some idea of the complexity of present- 
day Greece. 


AFTER PAPAGOS: The death of Premier Papagos 

provides a further illustration. Throughout the sum- 

mer everyone knew that Papagos was dying. But 

the government issued frequent bulletins assuring 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Israel and Asia 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

I have read Ursula Wassermann’s 
account of Israel and Asia with in- 
terest and note she correctly states 
from the outset that because of 





superior living conditions, Israel 
was deemed a threat to the feudal 
interests of Arab rulers. 

Miss Wassermann seems to think 
Israel has been rejected by Asia 
because of her identification with 
the West. This is not in accordance 
with fact. Israel has established 
friendly relations with Burma and 
India with whom she is working co- 
operatively on problems of mutual 
interest. Both of these countries’ 
representatives at the Bandung con- 
ference objected to the position of 
the Arab countries toward Israel. 
From all that has transpired, an 
Objective conclusion can only de- 
cide that even if Israel were not 
identified with the U_S., the Arab 
feudal leaders would have main- 
tained the same hostility toward a 
government which offered a better 
standard of living than that main- 
tained in their own countries. This 
belligerent, unreasoning attitude of 
the Arab countries is quite trans- 
parent. Ethel Cohen 


Arms and Egypt 


COLE, CALIF. : 

Ursula Wassermann’s writing 
about the arms deal between Egypt 
and Czechoslovakia, fails to recog- 
nize the difference between cotton 
and heavy arms. I do not object to 
Czechoslovakia receiving cotton. I 
do object to a military dictatorship 
receiving heavy arms. Czecho- 
slovakia’s only motive must be to 
gain more influence in the Middle 


East. Certainly the Egyptian peo- 
Ple were not considered because 
they will not benefit. The arms 


will be used by Nasser either to 
keep his own people down or in @& 
war against Israel, because dictators 


don't like democracies on their 
border. 
That the U.S. also offered to 


sell arms to Egypt does not make 
Czechoslovakia right. It makes the 
U.S. wrong, Carl Minkus 


“Apprehension and disgust” 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Your articles on 
Israel in the Oct. 10 GUARDIAN, 
written by Kumar Goshal and 
Ursula Wassermann, filled me with 
apprehension and disgust. Mr. Go- 
shal said, in so many words, that 
if Czechoslovakia was arming Egypt, 
then so were the United States and 
England Since when do two wrongs 
make a right? Miss Wassermann’s 
article, which contains the seeds of 
political pragmatism, stated that 
Israel's predicament was self-im- 
posed because she had remained 
outside the “Asian pale” (shades of 
Chauvin!). This article also implied 
that so long as Israel continued to 
play ball with the Western powers 
and antagonized certain other pow- 
ers, then she could expect conse- 
quences (of which her treatment 
at Bandung was only & mild ex- 
ample) inimical to her well-being 
Political blackmail to keep Israel 
in line? 

Does the international game of 
power politics, with the pendulum 
of political expediency swinging 
first to the left and then to the 
right, or Business-As-Usual as prac- 


the plight of 
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in doubt, 


If your address - plate 
reads Oct. ’55 or earlier, 
your subscription is in ar- 
rears and is due for re- 
newal. To renew for 1 
year mail address - plate 
with $3. Do it today. 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


The Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York puts it this way: 
“.,.. In the final analysis, it is 
not the employer who hires labor 
and pays wages. It is the con- 
sumer, The employer is merely 
an agent, an intermediary. The 
ultimate demand for labor can 
come from only one source: the 
buyer of the product. It is he 
alone who determines’ what 
things shall be produced, and 
how much of each. To ask the 
employer to guarantee employ- 
ment or wages is to hold him 
responsible for the behavior of 
consumers, over whom he has 
no control.” 

Quoted by Wm. Feather, editor, 

Kimble Assurance, publication 

of Kimble Glass Co., Oct., '55. 


One-year free sub to sender 
of each item printed under this 











heading Winner this week: 
Anonymous. 
ticed by the Soviet Union and 


Czechoslovakia, warrant this course 
of mass genocide? We should ask 
ourselves what all this is doing to 
the cause of world peace. 

Mary Engelberg 


Vote your sentiments 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

I have always taken an active 
part in politics from a school boy 
to the present day. I voted for 
Cleveland in 1892 and for all Demo- 
crats up to and including Bryan 
in 1908. I had taken an active 
part in organizing the old Farmers 
Union, but in 1908 Wall St. de- 
stroyed the union. I then decided 
that both old parties were con- 
trolled by Wall St. and voted for a 
real democrat, Debs. There never 
has been a time in all history when 
the people were as unanimous for 
peace as now, but both old parties 
are warmongers, Let's start to or- 
ganize a new party to give the 
peace lovers a chance to vote their 
sentiments. 

Yours for a better world. 

H. H. Stallard 


Short Snort 
NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
If he runs the Veep’ll 
Be outrun by the People. 
L 


Fun with Foster 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


J. Foster flits about the globe 

On missions most mysterious, 

And some of his communiques 

Sound like the guy’s delirious. 

His policies, Khruschev quips, 

Will win when Easter Sunday 

On Tuesday falls, or whistling 

shrimps 

Shoot craps with Grandma Grundy. 

A. H. R. 
Ever been in jail? 

SOMEWHERE, U.S.A. 

It is an imposition on your time 
to have you read my darn-fool 
scribbling but it is almost impera- 
tive and hard to resist a desire to 
throw a great, fragrant bouquet at 
the wonderful, beautiful, intelli- 
gent editing of your, or should I 
say, Our paper. 

No need to remind me that my 
enthusiasm could find a more prac- 
tical expression if the bouquet con- 
sisted of a solid brick of green- 
backs instead of platitudes, but to 
our mutual regret this few dollars 
is the best for now. 

While I'm at it, would you allow 
me to ask your correspondent M. 
(Oct. 3) who just can’t get 
along without @ symbol: Was he 
ever in jail? Does he know what 
it is like? I was; had nine years 
of it. Hard as I try to be charit- 
able with a fellow GUARDIAN 


reader, the best I can say of his 
“contribution” is that it . more 
properly belongs to the “How 
Crazy” dept, 

Belfrage rotting in jail? His 
“physical” (what else?) slow an- 
nihilation—how does that compare 
with M.’s irresistable longing for 
symbolism. Name withheld 


Alarm for Joe 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

I see in Cedric’s column where 
he tells of a tooth-paste poster on 
subway cars in Britain which says 
“Everyone is going red.” This ex- 
cited me. 

That everyone is going red in 
Britain, and that it is so publicly 
proclaimed on a public poster on 
every subway car should be cause 
for great alarm to Uncle-Joe-must- 
go. They should now forthwith 
institute a program of remote con- 
trol across Belfrage’s Brownell- 
imposed Iron Curtain to right this 
condition, and alter it to “every- 
one is hollering for bread.” Or Joe 
better go and crawl under his bed 
—where he will be safe from a red. 
It simply isn’t so, there’s a red un- 
der every bed. 

If the fact that everyone is now 
going red is the result of Belfrage’s 
recent arrival in Britain, Uncle Joe 
must be jumping up and down and 
tearing his hair—for after all it was 
he who sent him there. 

Brownell was in possession of 
Chou’s top brain-washing formula 
(used in the diet of American pris- 
oners in China)—it’s a pity he did 
not know how to reverse it while he 
was keeping Belfrage on a diet of 
beans—he might have tried feeding 
him greens, and thereby removed 
the red from his head. Paul Oxley 
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N.Y. Herald Tribune 

“It may come off, Senor, but it 

would be simpler to just always 
keep your shirt on.” 


Better half 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

I finally did it—gave a musicale, 
served coffee, snack and cake. A 
good time was had by all. En- 
closed is half the proceeds. The 
other half goes to another worthy 
cause. Best of luck. A 


Boosters 


DETROIT, MICH, 

Enclosed my “Buck of the Month” 
for October, 1955. The GUARDIAN 
has carried the best of the bad 
news from the “Jungles of Missis- 
sippi.” I worked on six petitions as 
a national protest. Elno Hiltunen 


ALTADENA, CALIF. 

Enclosed please find check for 
$30, the proceeds of a party we had 
for the GUARDIAN. It was a swim 
party and Southern California’s 
famous warm September was cold 
enough to snow. (Don’t tell the 
Chamber of Commerce.) We'll do 
better next time. Betty Chesley 


WORTHINGTON, O. 

I haven't intended to slip in my 
support of the GUARDIAN.-.I am 
still fighting my Fifth Amendment 
case in the Ohio Supreme Court. 
Second argument was last Wednes- 
day, October 5. I have to “im- 
port” my attorneys since local folks 
are still so scared. Am sending you 
$5 to bring me up to date. I can’t 
give you a name of a subscriber as 
I am stil] in the doghouse and no- 
body wants me to give them any- 
thing, However, I expect to win this 
time, truly do, and then I will 
be free of all expenses and won't 
forget what I owe to the GUAR- 
DIAN and the Worker. 

Anna H. Morgan 


Grandmother Morgan and mer- 
chant Oscar Smilack were fined 
$3,200 and $900 respectively ($100 
per count) in 1954 for invoking the 
5th before the Ohio Un-American 
Activities Committee Both ap- 
pealed. “I’m fighting mad!” said 
Grandma Morgan. Kd, 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Debs Centennial 


And there’s Gene Debs—a man ’at stands 
And jest holds out in his two hands 

As warm a heart as ever beat 

Betwixt here and the Jedgement Seat. 


—James Whitcomb Riley 





NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, on Nov. 5, 1855, Eugene Victor 

Debs was born in Terre Haute, Ind. A centennial com- 
memoration is planned for Nov. 28 at the Fraternal Clubhouse 
in New York. Between now and then we will have more to say 
about this pioneer leader in the struggle toward an America 
owned and run by its people and what remains today of that 
great effort. 

In 1917-18 Eugene Debs (and thousands of other Americans) 
fought the involvement of the U.S. in World War I—and in so 
doing violated the Espionage Act of 1917 which made it a crime 
to speak against the war. Many, of whom Debs is today the 
best remembered, went to jail. In the speech for which he 
was arrested and eventually sentenced to ten years in jail, he 
said things like this: 

“I have no earthly use for the Junkers of Germany, and 
not one particle more use for the Junkers of the United 
States... .” 

He hailed the Russian revolution (which has its 38th anni- 
versary on Nov. 7) whose “very first act... was to proclaim a 
state of peace with all the world.....” And he hurled a challenge: 

“When we vote together and act together on the industrial 
field, we will develop the supreme power of the one class that 
can bring permanent peace to the world. ... The call ig 
ringing in our ears!” 

About to be sentenced for his acts he said: 

“Let the people take heart and hope everywhere, for the 
cross is bending, the midnight is passing, and joy cometh 
with the morning... .” 

And finally, when the proclaimed liberal Justice Holmes de- 


livered the Supreme Court opinion affirming his sentence, Debs 
retorted: 


“The decision is perfectly consistent with the character 
of the Supreme Court as a ruling class tribunal. . . . Great is- 
sues are not decided by the courts, but by the people.” 

Debs pointed out then (as Marcantonio so frequently did 
in later years) that 60 years earlier “the Supreme Court af- 
firmed the validity of the Fugitive Slave Law to save chattel 


slavery. Five years later that infamous institution was swept 
from the land... .” 


HE SUPREME COURT this year is faced with many challenges 

of repressive laws, some (the Sedition Laws of 27 states) dat- 
ing back to Debs’ years; others introduced in our time such as 
both the McCarran and Walter-McCarran laws. 


Such laws of course would not be on the books in a society 
such as Eugene Debs fought to build, nor indeed if his efforts 
had brought forth the people’s political instrument for which 
he strove. 

So the fight against repression today goes on, waged by in- 
dividuals and committees for the purpose. That it is occa- 
sionally a winning fight is a tribute to indomitable fighters. 
Such as, for example, two of the lawyers who fought to the last 
for Cedric Belfrage—Gloria Agrin and Blanch Freedman. This 
past week these lawyers won from the Supreme Court a decision 
which may result in cutting the first obnoxious hunk out of the 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Law—the practice of supervisory 
parole for deportation victims. 


Ducking as usual the constitutional question involved, the 
Court nevertheless decided that the lower courts were wrong in 
rejecting the challenge to supervisory parole an the basis that 
there was no case involved of prosecution for violation of such 
parole. So the lower courts are now directed to hear argument 
on why foreign-born Americans subject to deportation should be 
subjected to rules requiring physical and mental examinations, 
denying them free association, and ordering them to report 
monthly or oftener to the Department of Immigration for inter- 
view on their activities. 

If the lower courts reject the challenge on its merits, it will 
again go before the Supreme Court. But, as Debs noted three 
decades ago, it is the people, not the courts, who decide great 
issues. When the people press hard enough, then and only then 
will the Supreme Court find the Constitution constitutional. 


—THE GUARDIAN 
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SIX MONTHS SINCE BANDUNG —/ 





Asia going neutral, breaks Western bonds 


By Kumar Goshal 
(First of two articles) 
- THE SIX MONTHS since last April’s 
Bandung conference, significant 


changes have occurred in Asia and 
Africa: 


@ Colonial freedom movements have 
been strengthened by support from 
recently freed nations. 


@ United States propaganda has 
failed to spread fear of China and 
the U.S.S.R. 


@ Left-wing movements have become 
stronger and neutralist sentiment has 
increased —even among governments 
generally considered pro-U.S.—and 
some pro-U.S. governments had to 
cope with mounting internal dis- 
sension. 

@ Sentiment for economic as well 
as political freedom has increased, and 
U.S.-imposed barriers against trade 
with socialist countries have been 
breaking down. 


COLD WASHINGTON: Washington, 
however, has continued to support the 
imperialist powers, in and out of the 
UN, and refused to come to terms with 
China. It has refused to admit that 
any people would vote for Communist 
candidates in a free election, despite 
evidence to the contrary. Washington 
remains preoccupied with building bases 
and military alliances fringing China 
and the Soviet union. Its economic 
policy still follows the colonial pattern. 
The Algerian question was put on 
the UN agenda, for example, because 
of the efforts of the Bandung nations. 
Voting against, U.S. delegate Lodge 
said Algeria had been conquered a long 
time ago and has been ‘“administrative- 
ly an integral part of France.” To this 
India’s Krishna Menon replied that 
“, . . conquest does not establish a 
right. . . . Conquest for the people 
conquered is at best a tragedy. [It] 
confers an obligation upon the peo- 
ple conquered, and that is to termi- 
nate that conquest. That is all it 
involves.” 


North African tinderbox 


Algerian, Moroccan and Tunisian 
freedom movements received unani- 
mous support at Bandung, and con- 
tinue to receive support at the UN. 
While Tunisian nationalists are still 
negotiating with France, the Faure 
government is trying to sidetrack the 
Moroccan independence movement by 
offering to Morocco the status of a 
“sovereign state dependent on France” 
(N.Y. Times, 9/11). A four-man re- 
gency council is now attempting to 
form an interim Moroccan government; 
but thus far the biggest party—the 
Istiqlal—has refused to take part. 

The Faure government last week sur- 
vived the Algerian vote in the As- 
sembly, 308 to 254, with the Socialists 
and Communists in the opposition. The 
Faure victory came about because the 
conservatives wanted formal French 
representation at the Geneva foreign 
ministers conference and feared the 
return of Mendes-France. Indicating 
no basic change in his Algerian policy, 
Premier Faure has sent to Algeria as 
head of the armed forces Gen. Pierre 
Billote, known to be “a secret member 
of the directing committee of Presence 
Francaise’ (Newsweek, 10/24), the 
French settlers’ organization adamant- 





Carrefour, Paris 
“Conditions are so bad in North Africa 
that we Sheiks are not even free 
enough to own slaves!” 


ly opposed to any concessions to the 
Algerians. 


SHOW OF STRENGTH: Barrett Mc- 
Gurn reported (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
10/18) that “some of the best-informed 
French” had warned that, if Faure 
fails to absorb Algeria into France, 


“. , « there is much more chance of 
an anti-native S. African type of Al- 
gerian republic than there is of a 


pore (governed as a separate unit), are 
about to confer with Malayan guerrrilla 
leader and CP secy. Chin Peng. The 
parties of both ministers came to power 
in the recent limited-franchise elec- 
tions by advocating peace with the 
guerrilla liberation fighters and free- 
dom for Malaya in four years. They 
have already offered amnesty to the 
guerrillas, The 33-year old Chin Peng 
has asked for a legal status for the 





Be courteous to cows 


ee 


NATO troops on maneuvers near Stuttgart, Germany, have orders to behave 

themselves and not be beastly to the inhabitants. Here a tank yields right of 

way to a cow which, if it remembers the war, knows that to err is human, 
to forgive, bovine. 


Moslem Middle Eastern sort. ... The 

one million ‘European French’ would 

kill one or two million of the ill- 

armed natives and would use the rest 

as slaves.” 

Robert Allen reported (N.Y. Post, 
10/18) that Faure was “getting a lot 
more than diplomatic aid from the 
U.S.” in his repressive N. African poli- 
cies. Allen said that recently planes 
from the U.S. carrier Lake Champlain 
Staged a “show of strength” over 
Morocco’s Port Lyautey and _ that 
Washington has granted Faure “un- 
limited use of U.S. weapons [against] 
N. African rebels.” The reason, accord- 
ing to Allen, is that 

“.. it is deemed imperative to pre- 

serve French military effectiveness in 

this area of highest strategic import- 
ance to NATO.” 


Unity in Malaya 
Neither in N,. Africa nor in Asia, 
however, have Washington and its 
allies been abl to split the independ- 
ence movements with the red bogey. 
In Malaya, for example, Tengku Ab- 
dul Rahman and David Marshall, re- 
cently elected Chief Ministers, respec- 
tively, of the Malayan Fedn. and Singa- 


How UN works 


_ perlggriemen or groups concerned 
with learning about “The United 
Nations and How it Works” may find 
useful a new model-making teach- 
ing aid by this title. 

One of a project series known as 
“Class Workit,” the kit has been pro- 
duced by the United Nations Dept. 
of Public Information and published 
by Education Research. It includes 
materials that, folded and assembled, 
produce a three-dimensional model 
of the UN buildings and a large 
world map. Three-sided panel struc- 
tures encircling the project show 
pictorially how the world organiza- 
tion works and what it does. 

The kit is available for $1 at the 
UN Bookshop, UN headquarters in 
New York City, or from Education 
Research, 1625 Eye St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 














ie The N.Y. World-Telegram (10/20) 
said: 

“Chin will come out of the jungle 
as something of a hero. [He will] 
negotiate from strength rather than 
weakness,” 

Burmese Premier U Nu is now in 
Moscow. Leaders of Pakistan and Egypt 
will be going to China soon. This year 
267 Japanese (including 42 Democratic, 
Liberal and Socialist MP’s) have visited 
China. 


Stirrings in Japan 

In Japan itself, powerful opposition 
has developed against the attempt to 
turn Japan into a U.S. military base. 

Washington’s policy in Japan was 
spelled out in a Worldwide Press 
Service report (9/17) that 

“. . . despite official denials, there is 

good reason to believe that Foreign 

Minister Shigemitsu pledged eventual 

Japanese troop deployments overseas 

during his recent Washington trip. 

... The biggest concession would be 

a Japanese —o to use some of 

its rebuilt military power to strength- 

en the Washington-sponsored 

SEATO.” 

Last month, vigorous local cam- 
paigns by farmers and trade unions 
against expansion of U.S. bases in 
Japan were co-ordinated on a national 
basis. On Sept. 16, 200 representatives 
from communities adjoining 30 prin- 
cipal U.S. bases gathered in Tokyo 
and adopted a resolution to pool their 
“opposition to the government’s ac- 
quisition of land for military purposes” 
(NYT, 9/17). 


SOCIALISTS UNITE: The most signi- 
ficant move against U.S. policy came 
on Oct. 14, when the hitherto divided 
left- and right-wing Socialists merged 
on the basis of a platform calling for 
nationalization of key industries; 
neutralism in the cold war; an im- 
mediate peace treaty with Moscow; re- 
duction of military forces to what is 
necessary for internal order; unre- 
stricted trade with China, and a Far 
East non-aggression pact binding 
Japan, the U.S., the U.S.S.R. and 
China. 

The merger gave the Socialist Party 
the largest cohesive group in parlia- 
ment, with 225 seats to 209 for the rul- 


ing Democrats and 207 for the dis- 
sident Liberals (conservatives). A N.Y. 
Times editorial (10/16), admitting that 
it would be “out of place” to comment 
on Japanese domestic politics, said: 
“Nevertheless, in this case the U.S. 
cannot help but be concerned, since 
the relation of Japan to the U.S. is 
at stake in the major party division 
in Japan. ... The newly united So- 
cialists have made it plain that they 


seek closer ties with the Communist 
world.” 


- « « and elsewhere 


Recently other states have taken ac- 
tions unpalatable to Washington: 

@ In Cambodia, Premier Prince 
Sihanouk, who veered to a neutralist 
position at Bandung, has severed all 
connections with the French Union. 

@ The pro-U.S. ruler of Laos—an- 
other former Indo-China state now 
associated with the French Union— 
has signed a truce with the dissident 
Pathet Lao forces that fought with the 
Vietminh against France. 

@ Pakistan’s new Premier spoke of a 
“spirit of friendship” with Moscow, re- 
versing former Premier Mohammed 
Ali’s “arms length attitude” towards 
the Soviet Union (NYT, 9/30). 

@ Egypt has signed a pact with 
Syria (Lebanon is expected shortly to 
join them) “as an answer both to Iraq’s 
adherence” to the Middle East pact 
and to criticism of the Egypt-Czecho- 
slovakia arms deal (NYT, 10/21). 

@ Iraq was reported unhappy over 
joining the U.S.-sponsored Middle East 
pact. 

The Indonesian elections have al- 
ready shown popular support for both 
the CP and the widespread neutralist 
sentiment. The CP received a million 
votes more than the five million it ex- 
pected. The nearly 15 million votes 
cast for the Nationalist and Orthodox 
Moslem parties also represented en- 
dorsement of their policies of neutrality 
in the cold war and co-existence with 
both the socialist and capitalist worlds. 
This was against the 7142 million Mas- 
jumi (Moslem) party votes represent- 
ing support for a pro-U.S. policy. 





SINGAPORE CURBS REDS | 
New Public Security Measure 
Less Stringent Than Old 


Special to The New York Times, 
SINGAPORE, Oct. 12— The 
drastic emergency regulations 
junder which Singapore hag sup- 
jpressed Communist and subver- 
sive activities for seven and a 
half years came to an end today. 
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ES 
3 Polish prizes 


in the arts 


POLAND, celebrating two landmarks 
of its cultural history, is offering in 
conjunction with them three sets of 
prizes in artistic competition. Two of 
the contests are for residents of the 
U. S., the third is international in scope. 

This year will mark the hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Adam 
Mickiewicz, Poland’s national poet 
celebrated for his “ideals of interna- 
tional friendship.” U.S. artists and art 
students are invited to submit illustra- 
tions for any of the 25 shorter poems 
now in English translation; five prizes 
offered total $4,000 with the top one 
at $1,500. The other competition onen 
to U.S. writers is for the best English 
translation of untranslated parts of 
Mickiewicz’s great epic masterniece, 
Pan Tadeusz. Deadlines for both these 
contests is Dc. 31, 1955. 

The world-wide competition is for 
the best original violin work with piano 
accompaniment in connection with the 
Third Henryk Wieniawski Intl. Violin 
Competition to be held in Warsaw in 
December, 1957. Deadline is March 31, 
1956. 

Full details for all three comptitions 
can be obtained from the Polish Em- 
bassy, 2640 Sixteenth St. NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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CEDRIC BELFRAGE'S FOOTBALL DISPATCH FROM BULGARIA 





The band played ‘God Save the dane and the British team lost 


By Cedric Belfrage 


SOFIA, BULGARIA 
pyevEr UNDERESTIMATE the power of a football. 
This simple leather device for the relaxation of 
tensions brought some 50,000 citizens of the Bul- 
garian People’s Democracy together here Oct. 23 to 
stand at attention for “God Save the Queen” and 
listen to a speech by John Bowers of Britain’s Olym- 
pic Games Committee on International Understand- 
ing. 

The British Olympic team and the visiting tsars 
of British football, headed by Sir Stanley Rowse, 
heard a similar speech by Bowers’ opposite number, 
General Stoichev, the Bulgarian hero who led an 
army of 100,000 against the common Nazi enemy 11 
years ago. They then joined in a deafening ovation 
to Bulgarian Premier Chervenkov; boy and girl 
Pioneers ran out to both teams with bouquets of 
flowers. 


TWO TO NOTHING: The game then ensued, giving 
the Bulgars two goals to Britain’s none, but leaving 
the tensions at zero on both sides. Since Friday, when 
the British flew in, all of Sofia has been out on the 
streets, milling around the Bulgaria Hotel for a sight 
of the friendly Western footballers who were to give 
battle to the home team. From Bulgaria’s 7,000,000 
population came 500,000 orders for seats. The pre- 
cious ducats were allocated to factories and farms 
and organizations all over the country and lucky 
recipients poured into Sofia in busloads and special 
trains from far and near. 





Brimrose in Portland Oregonian 
“How times have changed.” 


The excitement was so great that for five-leva 
tickets, 100 levas were offered Thursday, 150 on Fri- 


day and Saturday. By Sunday, 500 levas were offered, 


with few takers, but some trading of tickets for pigs 
and honey was reported Sunday morning, 


THE ABBOT DID IT: In Sofia, the British visitors 
circulated like queen bees amid the swarm of Bulgarg 
who made imploring gestures for tickets which no 
longer existed. The Bulgars themselves formed an 
exceptionally orderly crowd, but most of the army 
and police—who had football- itis too—discovered 
weighty reasons why they must be on hand to keep 
order. I saw one group of police trying to haul away 
a deadhead, but the tug-of-war ended with the cops 
being drawn into the human sea behind the stands, 
instead of the deadhead himself being drawn in, 

Among the vast crowd pouring from the stadium 
and back into Sofia, I heard three theories on why the 
British lost: (1) That the abbot of Bulgaria’s largest 
monastery had come to see the game with a dele- 
gation of monks, all asking God for a Bulgarian vic- 
tory, whereas the British brought no priest or chap- 
lain; (2) that the British concentrated too much on 
team play while the Bulgars showed more individual 
initiative; and (3) it was more seriously admitted 
that while Olympic rules make amateur status man- 
datory, the British are more genuinely amateurs 
than the Socialist country teams. Fhe best British 
footballers are paid professionals, but in the Socialist 
countries professionals in just that sense do not exist. 

The Bulgarians’ joy in victory is mitigated by the 
realization that their team did not meet the best 
Britain has. Meanwhile they are already laying bets 
in pigs, honey and levas for the return match to be 
held shortly in London. 








War & peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


wrote James Reston (N.Y. Times, 
10/23). But it is now time to call a halt, 
he suggested, since “the proposal is full 
of holes” and U.S. UN representatives 
are “saying things about that plan that 
mislead nobody but the American 
people.” 


WASHINGTON’S TACTIC: U.S. offi- 
cials emphasize—outside UN—that even 
if the U. S.S.R. should accept the plan, 
the U.S. would not then go ahead to 
disarmament since it relies on “crush- 
ing force” (Air Force Secy. Quarles). 
Yet, inside the UN, U.S. representatives 
piously profess the U.S.’s passionate 
concern to disarm whenever the 
U.S.S.R. questions what will follow 
acceptance of the plan. They attempt 
to blame the U. S.8S.R. for lack of pro- 
gress in the Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee (meeting since Aug. 29 under direc- 
tives of the Geneva Big Four). 

The socialist countries, the Bandung 
nations, and others like Sweden, have 
sought Assembly debate on disarma- 
ment before the foreign ministers talks. 
The U.S.8.R. called for a meeting of 
the full Disarmament Commission to 


The Last Waltz 
Lt. Gen. William H. Arnold, former 
commanding officer of U.S. forces in 
Austria, weeps at his train window as 


he leaves Salzburg, winding up the 
occupation. Austrians ‘bore the parting 
better, 





discuss promptly and pass on to the 
Assembly the subcommittee report. The 
Commission meeting on Oct. 21 dis- 
closed how much the Western powers 
feared a public airing of this question. 
Pretexts offered for smothering the 
Soviet demand were: (1) that there 
had been no time for study of the re- 
port issued only that morning; (2) that 
parallel discussions at UN and Geneva 
would be “confusing.” 


APPEAL TO WORLD: Privately, UN 
diplomats admitted that the report 
could have been issued earlier “if the 
key Western powers had permitted it.” 
The U.S.S.R.’s Sobolev pointed out that 
Assembly discussion could only assist 
the Big Four which, after all, had no 
monopoly on this question. The decision 
to delay discussion till after Geneva 
means it will come at the tail end of 
the UN session, if at all. 

Sobolev’s careful presentation—show- 
ing how close Soviet and Western pos!- 
tions had come as a result of the Soviet 
May 10 concessions, and how realistic 
could be the prospects of disarmament 
if the West would abide by previously- 
reached agreements—appealed over the 
heads of the Commission to world pub- 
lic opinion. The hard stand taken by 
Washington’s allies showed 

: . the U.S. has won agreement 

from its allies to go into the Geneva 

Conference with this stiff bargaining 

osition . .. [but they are] uneasy 
est it be politically damaging to 
them domestically” (Christian Science 

Monitor, 10/21). 

BULGANIN’S LETTERS: Washington’s 
allies hold privately, as does the U.S.S.R. 
publicly, that the President’s plan must 
be part of a comprehensive disarma- 
ment plan, But Canada went so far as 
to charge that this Soviet stand was 
“very disturbing” and suggested that 
the U.S.S.R. is trying to block disarma- 
ment. To this, Sobolev dryly pointed 
out that the subcommittee is operating 
under a unanimously-adopted Assembly 
resolution assigning it the task of 
working out a “comprehensive disarma- 
ment plan” embracing conventional and 
nuclear weapons and forces. 

Soviet Premier Bulganin’s two letters 
to Eisenhower also tried to get the 
question out into the open. But at UN 
the President’s answer to the first letter 
was regarded as anything but concili- 
atory. The New Republic (10/24) point- 
ed out that “Bulganin raised the basic 
question. .. . Where do you Americans 
stand on arms reduction? And the 
President has given no answer.” It 
added that, unless the U.S. could ex- 
plain publicly its refusal to give up 
nuclear weapons, “it is we not the Rus- 
sians who appear to be jeopardizing 
the rest of the world.” 


ATOMS FOR PEACE: The US. at- 


tempt to divorce its projected interna- 
tional atoms-for-peace agency from the 
UN, and to give industrially-advanced 
“have” nations a privileged position 
within it, has aroused widespread oppo- 
sition and resentment among Asian, 
African and Latin American countries. 
UN observers hold that the U.S. has 
been saved only by the U.S.S.R. from 
what the New Republic (10/24) called 
“a public drubbing as humiliating as 
that on the elections to the Security 
Council.” 

The U.S.S.R. has spearheaded a drive 
to reach unanimous agreement on a 
statute for the agency. Limited conces- 
sions all around are likely to produce 
such agreement, however imprecise. 
Behind this stand lies the fact that all 
countries recognize they are entering 
an uncharted future in this field and 
none knows how or into what the 
agency will develop. Therefore, none 
wants to take a stand which would give 
the Western sponsoring powers the pre- 
text for excluding them. 


SECURITY COUNCIL: In its efforts to 
elect the Philippines to the seat origin- 
ally sought by Poland, and now by 
Yugoslavia, the U.S. has isolated itself 
completely from its major allies. And 
the Assembly has witnessed the unusual 
spectacle of open opposition to the U.S. 
expressed by Western Europe, Britain 
and most of the Commonwealth. In a 
second session, and through nine bal- 
lots, the U.S. candidate has still failed 
of the necessary two-thirds. This, even 
though, as one delegate told the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune (10/20), arm twisting 
has been such “that cries of pain could 
be heard from behind every palm tree.” 

A. U.S, maneuver to postpone Security 
Council elections but proceed with 
those to the Economic & Social Trus- 
teeship Councils was successful. The 
maneuver was designed to elect Yugo- 
slavia and Greece to the E & S Council, 
thus lessening their chances for the 
Security Council. But this success was 
won only by violating the rules of pro- 
cedure (which require a two-thirds vote 
on such a question) and by the smallest 
of margins. If the US. finally wins this 
contest, UN opinion is that its victory 
will be pyhrric. 


LAST CHANCE? If Washington had 
learned any lesson from its declining 
prestige and influence in UN, it gave 
no sign. The accent of its pre-Geneva 
propaganda was Western “unity” and 
“strength” on the German question. 
But the NYT (10/23) pointed out that 
everyone knows Geneva will be the 
West’s “last chance” to put over its 
German policy. 

In fact, there is no longer any such 
chance, even at this conference. The 
U.S.S.R. will not, as it has said repeat- 
edly, make concessions on Germany. 


This means a long-term partition, with 
time and history running against West- 
ern policy. 

Soviet concessions are likely on dis- 
armament. The Alsops (10/24) reported 
the British are apprehensive “that the 
Soviet may call our bluff” and accept 
in principle the Eisenhower plan. Such 
a concession, they said, would produce 
“embarrassment ..,. not easy to con- 
ceal.” 


THE SAAR VOTE: Already  under- 
mined by the establishment of Bonn- 
Moscow diplomatic relations, the U.S.’s 
European policy will be further cor- 
roded by the results of the Saar refer- 
endum. The European Statute for the 
Saar—rejected by a 2 to 1 vote—was 
one cornerstcne of the Paris agree- 
ments to rearm W. Germany in NATO. 
Its rejection is a step toward liquida- 

















Daz, Berlin 
“Keep away from this recruiting post.” 


tion of these agreements. Opposition 
to the Statute ran from the Communist 
on the left to the neo-Nazis on the 
right. Rejection will be widely inter- 
preted as a vote for reunion with W. 
Germany. -(See Saar story, p. 8.) 
Opposing such reunion is a weaken- 
ing France which may be trying to 
shore up its position in the Saar by 
offering to sell U.S. capitalists shares 
in some of the steel mills (Journal of 
Commerce, 10/21). France, however, 
must become increasingly fearful of the 
fires of revenge lighted by German na- 
tionalism in the Saar, as they were 
lighted once before—in the 1935 plebi- 
scite which joined the Saar to Hitler’s 


Reich. 
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Clear explanation 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
I 


always read -the articles of 
Tabitha Petran with interest and 
pleasure for her understand! ng and 
clear way of explaining to the read- 
er her theme. A, Dornblatt 
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NO PLANS TO QUIT MISSISSIPPI 





Dr. Howard asks to see Brownell: 
tells of daily threats of death 


By Eugene Gordon 


R. Theodore Roosevelt Howard re- 
turned to his Mound Bayou, Miss., 
home Oct. 21, after conferring with the 
NAACP in New York on Mississippi’s 
anti-Negro terror. Mound Mayou is a 
short auto ride from the Sumner court 
house where white half-brothers Roy 
Bryant and J. W. Milam on Sept. 23 
were found not guilty of murdering 14- 
year-old Emmett Louis Till allegedly 
for whistling at Bryant’s wife. Dr. 
Howard, pres.-elect of the (Negro) Natl. 
Medical Assn., president of Mississippi’s 
Regional Council of Negro Leadersnip, 
and head of the local NAACP, is the 
physican who, with the aid of Negro 
reporters, rounded up witnesses for the 
prosecution (GUARDIAN, 10/17). 
Dr, Howard while in New York wired 
Atty. Gen. Brownell: 


“Because-of the supreme serious- ~ 


ness of the wave of terror, economic 
pressure and violence which threat- 
ens the Negro people of Mississippi, 
my state, where I, along with 986,000 
other members of my race, would like 
to enjoy the rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, which are 


denied to us; where race tension is - 


mounting hourly; where events are 
taking place which are threatening 
our whole foreign policy, I urgently 
request an audience with you, Vice 
Pres. Nixon, and the Hon. Sherman 
Adams at the earlest possible date, to 
formulate plans to deal effectively 
with the dastardly dangerous situa- 
tion confronting every Negro in Mis- 
sissippi today. A delegation of Negro 
leaders from my state and over the 


York Nov. 10 enroute to speak in At- 
lantic City, beginning of a nationwide 
tour. Plans are under way for a giant 
N.Y.C. mass meeting, probably in 
Madison Square Garden, early in De- 
cember. Asked how safe he and Mrs. 
Howard are likely to be on their return 
to Mound Bayou, the physician said “no 
day passes” that they do not get a 
threat of death. 





“But the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to us,” he said, “is that we'll be 
killed, and that doesn’t worry us too 
much,” 

“Do you intend to remain in Missis- 
sippi?” 

“T have no plans of moving out.” 

He said the cotton which Emmett 
Till’s uncle, Moses Wright, had to leave 
unpicked when he fled attempts to 
murder him, would probably be claimed 
by the landowner, as is customary in 
such cases. Mr. Wright, a sharecropper, 
had spoken hopefully of garnering 
$1,000 worth of cotton as his share. He 
is now in Chicago with his wife and 


the so-called trial, you know; the 

NAACP turned over all its evidence 

to the prosecution—which seemed 

angry in getting it.” 

DEEP PLOT: Meanwhile, Sens, James 
O. Eastland and John Stennis, among 
other Mississippi “race haters’—includ- 
ing reporters, columnists and editorial 
writers for the Jackson Daily News and 
Natchez Democrat—intensified efforts 
to discredit the Negro people’s most 
effective organization. The Senators, 
according to the Chicago Defender 
(10/22), helped reporters “force the 
Army to release the information [show- 
ing ‘the slain boy’s father did not die 
a hero’s death’]” which could influence 
the grand jury’s weighing kidnapping 
charges against Bryant and Milam. 

The Daily News and the Democrat 
see the NAACP slogan “Free by ’63” as 
causing “racial strife’ and “interna- 
tionalism through a classless society in 
which every national and racial dis- 
tinction is removed.” Georgia’s Atty. 
Gen. Eugene Cook on Oct. 19 embodied 
this idea in his address to the Peace 
Officers Assn. of Georgia convention: 

“Through its activities, the NAACP 
is fomenting strife and discord be- 
tween the white and the Negro races 
in the South, [and these activities], 
carried to their ultimate conclusion, 
can only result in conflict, bloodshed 
and internal revolution, delivering 
the nation into the hands of inter- 
national Communism.” 

Never taking its eye from what it 
calls its “Target for 1963,” the associa- 
tion replied: 

“Mr. Cook labors mightily to tie the 
Communist party program to the 
NAACP. We began our labors in 1909, 
long before the Communist party ap- 
peared on the American scene. The 
Russian revolution did not occur until 
1917. In the NAACP third annual re- 
port in 1913 is the statement: 

“We intend to push vigorously the 


Ullman brief filed 


| THE FOUNDING FATHERS had 

wanted the Fifth Amendment to mean 
less than it does, they would have said 
so, it was argued in a brief filed with 
the Supreme Court last week. Osmond 
K. Fraenkel, exec. vice-president of the 
Natl. Lawyers Guild, prepared” the 
friend-of-the-court brief in the case of 
William L. Ullmann, first person to be 
convicted for contempt under the Im- 
munity Act of 1954. The Guild argues 
that the law is unconstitutional because 
Congress may not make a law com- 
Pelling testimony from a witness upon 
the promise of immunity or any other 
grounds. Said the brief: 

“The authors of the Bill of Rights. 
were painstaking_writers, and where 
they intended exceptions and pro- 
visos to be engrafted, they were care- 
ful to add them.” 

The brief also points out that the 
history of the Fifth Amendment is as 
a shield against persecution for poli- 
tical or religious heresy, and that the 
— did not intend it to be quali- 

ed: 


“For they were not primarily con- 
cerned with procedural safeguards for 
those suspected of involvement in 
ordinary crime... . Unless the heretic 
can be forced to confess (or his 
brother dissenter to inform upon 
him) his ‘crime’ may well go undis- 
covered and unpunished. The Fifth 
Amendment, by forbidding compul- 
sory testimony would, they thought, 
make it impossible to convict anyone 
for his religious or political beliefs 
and associations.” 

Ullmann is one of the many persons 
named by Elizabeth Bentley, self-con- 
fessed “spy-queen” and a government 
informer. 


ELLIS AER LE ELT ATLL NAA TEES. 
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nation stands ready to join me in this 
conference with you.” 
DAILY THREATS: In a brief phone 
interview with the GUARDIAN, Dr. 
Howard said he was returning to New 


sons, 


Dr. Howard said: 

“The race haters of Mississippi fear 
only one organization in the United 
States, and that is the NAACP, In 


fight against segregation in all its 
forms.’ We stand today on that same 
general platform and work for the 
same objective. There is not now, nor 
has there ever been, a monopoly on 
man’s struggle for justice, equality 


and freedom, It has been a part of 
every civilization the world has 
known. Men of every tongue, color, 
political belief and religion have 
fought injustice. ...” 





Inside Greece today 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the public that Papagos’ health was improving rap- 
idly. The reason for these comic-opera bulletins 
was that the opposition parties were calling for an 
immediate election on the ground that Papagos was 
no longer running the government. An election to- 
day—instead of in 1956—would hasten the defeat of 
the ruling Greek Rally, a right-wing coalition. 

The health bulletins having no healing effect, 
Papagos finally died. His Minister of Defense Kara- 
manlis was named Premier and the present align- 
ment was held together with a little glue plus sticky 
editorials in the American press, The N. Y. Times 
rejoiced that Greece was not going to return to 
political chaos (ie., independence) and boldly re- 
ported the U.S. government’s hostility to an elec- 
tion now. 


WANT ELECTION NOW: The fear of an election 
stems from the experience of the municipal voting 
in November, 1954. Cooperation among three parties 
including the progressive Union of Left-Wing Demo- 
crats (EDA)—resulted in a sweeping victory of the 
candidates they supported for mayor in such places 
as Athens, Volos, Pireaeas and Solonika. 

These parties agree that the government should 
be dismissed, and that there should be general elec- 
tions, with voting by proportional representation 
instead of the present majority method that helps 
the right. They also agree on a general amnesty 
for political prisoners and exiles and the legalization 
of the CP. 

While the other major parties opposing the gov- 
ernment are less militant, they agree in varying de- 
grees with some of the above points. Thus there is 
every probability that the next general election will 
bring a new alignment through which some basic 
changes can be forced—unless something happens 
in the meantime. One possibility would be a military 
coup before the election. 


COUP THAT FAILED: Such a coup was attempted 
last August. Much was written about it in the Greek 
press, but not in the U.S. Gen, Gikas, Chief of Staff, 
gave out reports that the Russians were massing 
troops in Bulgaria. This provided an excuse for re- 
shuffling the Greek army and for faking a national 
emergency. 

There was an outcry from the opposition parties. 
The Gikas reports were exposed as a hoax and the 
attempt failed. It was also reported that King Paul 
had helped to squelch the military. There may be 


of, 
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A HUNDRED THOUSAND ATHENIANS CALL FOR A FREE CYPRUS 
This was a general view of Constitution Square in August 


surprise over the king’s role in protecting the con- 
stitution, but Paul stood to gain nothing at this 
point by a military dictatorship. In fact, he himself 
would become a pawn of the military. © 

It is on this score that a split is said to have 
developed between the U.S. Military Mission and 
the State Dept., the Greek press reported. The Mis- 
sion looks with favor on the possibility of a Guate- 
mala-type coup. The State Dept. finds this distasteful 
in the reality of Geneva: such a development might 
bring severe international repercussions. 


GENEVA PERVADES: The State Dept. already has 
its hands full with the Cyprus issue. Greece is united 
on the demand for Cyprus self-determination. The 
Department has already got itself into a box by op- 
posing Greek demands that the issue be aired in the 
UN, while Greece is balking at joining the military 


alliance with Turkey—which is being egged on by 


Britain against Greece on the Cyprus issue. 

Meanwhile, the Geneva spirit has permeated 
Greece too. Recently a Hungarian track team was 
invited to Athens by Greek athletes, and the stadium 
was packed for the meet. The cheers for the Hun- 
garian athletes were surpassed only by the cheers 
for athletes from Cyprus. 

And those who call for a general amnesty and a 
legal CP are finding new support for the argument 
that repression in Greece does not accord with the 
lessening of international tension. 

Already the new government has been issuing 
apprehensive warnings, reminiscent of the Papagos 
health bulletins. It says that, despite Geneva, “in- 
ternal vigilance” must not be relaxed. Which means 
that the “vigilance” will eventually have to be re- 
laxed. 


NEXT WEEK: A Nation of Poverty. 
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THE FIRST OF A SERIES ON PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 





Adlai Stevenson: The man and the forces behind the man 


By Elmer Bendiner 


HE BROWN HIGH SCHOOL BAND, 

complete with high-stepping drum- 
majorettes, drew up at the Atlanta, Ga., 
municipal airport on Nov. 24, 1953, and 
blared: “Are You From Dixie?” 

Adlai Ewing Stevenson stepped out 
of the plane and squarely faced up to 
that question. At a press conference in 
the Henry Grady Hotel a Negro re- 
porter asked him whether he thought 
segregation wasn’t lending strength to 
communist criticism of the U.S. abroad. 
The Atlanta Constitution said: 

“Stevenson replied that it is poor 
grace for the people of India to criti- 
cize the U.S. when India’s caste sys- 
tem is the worst segregation system 
in the world. The loyalty of the 

American Negro is the finest argu- 

ment against communism, Stevenson 

asserted.” 


DIG THAT DOWNBEAT: The U.S. 
Supreme Court was then considering 
school desegregation and Georgia’s Gov. 
Herman Talmadge had just made the 
headlines with his proposal to wipe out 
the public school system altogether 
rather than end jimcrow. Stevenson 
stayed at the Governor’s mansion, and 
managed to avoid any reference to de- 
segregation. He applauded the South 
for its progress on the “sociai-question” 
and the Negroes for being ‘“overwhelm- 
ingly anti-communist.” 

Stevenson’s performance moved 
Georgia’s Democratic State Chairman 
James S, Peters to call him “a great 
liberal Democrat who apparently un- 
derstands the Southern problem.” The 
Constitution glowingly reported: 

“Georgia, with its band playing, its 
flags flying and thousands of its citi- 
zens cheering, swept the head of the 

Democratic Party to its state heart.” 

The headline was: 


ADLAI SEES PARTY UNITY 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS PAVING 
ROAD TO VICTORY IN ’56 

A newspaper cartoon depicted Stev- 
enson leading a band in which a South- 
ern “gentleman” with goatee, broad- 
brimmed hat and cheroot beat a drum 
and said: “Beat it out, Sir. Y’got the 
downbeat, now.” 


NOT NEW FOR ADLAI: Stevenson 
cultivated that downbeat throughout 
the South. It was no casual flirtation. 
Democratic Party Chairman Stephen 
Mitchell, preceding Stevenson, told a 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in At- 
lanta that the party was being rebuilt 
“on the solid foundation of the Demo- 
cratic South.” Advance runners stressed 
Stevenson’s Kentucky ancestry and 
with a wink called him a “reasonable 
man”—by which, it was clearly under- 
stood they meant a man with a long, 
patient, gradualist view of jimcrow. 

It was not a new role for Stevenson. 
During the 1952 campaign, while he 
took the cheers of liberal Northern 
groups, Stevenson in stumping Virginia 
called the Reconstruction period “the 
black years,” hailed the “valuable heri- 
tage of the Old South” and the glories 
of the Confederate Constitution. When 
the tallies were in that year Stevenson 
did not win an electoral majority of a 
Single state outside the South. More- 
over, his Northern liberal talk had lost 
him five Southern and border states. It 
was plain that Stevenson would not 





Einstein on Adlai 


. . « On the other hand he stag- 
gered me by saying that Adlai 
Stevenson would be dangerous in 
foreign politics; but it seemed that 
here his mind was fixed on the cis- 
aster of Wilson. He shuddered at the 
thought of Wilson of Princeton. 
What a calamity it was that Clemen- 
ceau had to give way to that danger- 
ous man! 

From “A Memory of Einstein,” 
by V. 8S. Pritchett, in the New 
Statesman & Nation, 4/23/55. 














again risk his loyal Southern strong- 
holds. His relations with Harry S. Tru- 
man, who had reportedly antagonized 
some Southerners, cooled swiftly. 


NEW SOLIDITY: The wooing of the 
South has now paid off. In Point Clear, 
Ala., last week the conference of South- 
ern governors made it clear there would 
be no bolting next year, no Dixiecrat 
movement, The South would be solid 
again—and in command of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The party’s Congressional 
policy is already firmly in the hands of 
Southern politicians who occupy all the 
key committee posts. It is not likely 
that the party’s candidate will be al- 





STEVENSON WITH GEORGIA’S GOV. TALMADGE IN 1953 


DRIVING OUT THE DEVIL: Stevenson 
is at home right of center. He has al- 
ways reserved his hottest fire for the 
Left. In Albuquerque, N. M., during the 
1952 campaign, Stevenson assailed com- 
munism with the frenzy of a high priest 
denouncing sin: 

“So I would say to any Americans 
who cling to illusions about commu- 
nism and its false Utopia: wake up 
to the fact that you are in an alle- 
giance with the devil and you must 
act soon if you hope to save your 
souls.” 

He boasted: 
“We have prosecuted the Commu- 
nist leadership. Where the law has 





The band played “Dixie” and rebel whoops resounded 


lowed to stray from the old plantation. 

Robert C. Albright in the Washington 
Post (5/29) quoted a “liberal Demo- 
crat”: 

“The Democratic Party is being 
made over perceptibly into the image 
of Sen. George.” 

As the party’s most ardent wooer of 
the South, Stevenson may enter the 
convention very like a favorite son of 
the South. Already Govs. Wetherby 
(Ky.), Clement (Tenn.), Collins (Fla.) 
and Griffin (Ga.) have come out for 
him. The only outspokenly dissenting 
governors are Kennan (La.) and Shivers 
(Tex.) who finds it hard to give up hope 
for Eisenhower. Folsom of Alabama said 
only: “I’m for Truman,” which might 
indicate no more than a reluctance to 
jump at the first calliope call of the 
Stevenson bandwagon. Gary of Okla- 
homa said he would take either Steven- 
son or Harriman, 


THREE-HORNED DILEMMA: The po- 
litical headquarters of the South is 
currently in Texas, at the LBJ ranch 
of Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, who is apparently out of the 
running himself because of a heart 
attack, but-nevertheless is mastermind- 
ing Southern strategy. Adlai Stevenson 
was making his pilgrimage to the LBJ 
when President Eisenhower was strick- 
en. Shortly afterward Johnson and 
House Speaker Rayburn reportedly gave 
him the nod. 

Stevenson’s dilemma is that he must 
keep the Southern bosses: happy, prove 
his “regularity” to the machine in his 
home state of Illinois and still sound 
like a liberal for the benefit of labor 
and independents. It isn’t easy because 
what endears him to the South is what 
might alienate him from the North. 

Max K. Gilstrap in the Christian 
Science Monitor (10/13) reported that 
Stevenson advisers 

“. .. believe that the Democrats... 

will wish to nominate to the right of 

the party’s more ardent liberals. In 
their thinking, Mr. Stevenson, who, 
they say, never has been a thorough- 
going uman Fair Dealer, is the 
answer what the country wants.” 


been violated the Justice Dept. has 
indicted and convicted the criminals. 
In all this effort we have had the 
faith and resourceful work and the 
national protection of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. . . .” 
He enthusiastically supported the 
Korean War at a time when Eisen- 
hower was vowing to end. it, writing in 
the Foreign Affairs Quarterly Review: 


“There is of course, no tidy solu- 
tion to the Korean problems, precisely 
because it is only a part of the whole 
Soviet imperialist drive—an episode 
really in the sweep of history which 
relentlessly confronts freedom with 
thralldom.” 

When the Soviet Union was pressing 
a reluctant Washington to end the Cold 
War, Stevenson objected violently: 


“One can take almost any of the 
Marxist slogans and substitute the 
word ‘peace’ for the word ‘revolution.’ 
In Soviet double-talk they mean the 
same.” 


SHOCKED BY IKE: On Taft-Hartley 
Stevenson pussy-footed; he called at 
first only for amendments and in the 
end for repeal, to be replaced by a law 
that would be neither T-H nor the 


_ Wagner Act. Similarly, he came out for 


an FEPC at the end of the campaign, 
an act which helped turn part of the 
South against him. He has indicated 
he will not try that gambit again. The 
1956 Stevenson is not likely to advertise 
such aecessories but concentrate on the 
Solid Southern body. 

The toned-down Stevenson resembles 
a more literate but more timid Eisen- 
hower, He plumped hard for negotia- 
tions with the Russians after Eisen- 
hower had already begun negotiating. 
He greeted the “Geneva Spirit” with a 
wan smile, urging the nation to be 
“wary” (a line echoed last week by his 
supporter Sen. Lehman). Shocked at 
Eisenhower’s fraternizing with Marshall 
Zhukov, Stevenson said: 

“I, for one, had never expected to 
hear the President of the U.S. plead 
to a third-string Communist that the 
United States wants peace.” 

SECOND GUESSING: In these early 
rounds in the fight for the nomination 


his political footWork seems to be wor- 
rying his handlers. Republican farm 
policy has left the farmers in a dan- 
gerous slump, angry, ready to listen 
to any politician who can stand firmly 
for high, rigid price supports tnat will 
guarantee a stable income. At Milwau- 
kee and at Green Bay, Wis., earlier this 
month Stevenson muffed the ball by 
reverting to his 1952 position that high 
price supports were “not necessarily the 
permanent or the only answer.” His 
tarm-state lieutenants threw up their 
hands in horror. His rival, Gov. Averell 
Harriman of New York, was expected 
at a Democratic Midwest conference at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on Oct. 22. In a quick 
cover-up Stevenson dispatched a tele- 
gram on Oct. 21 to Des Moines asserting 
he was really in favor of high price 
props, Harriman came out for the high 
props without “second thoughts and 
most observers credited him w.:h that 
round, despite Stevenson’s sneak punch, 


What labor will get out of Stevenson 
seems to depend on how high Harriman 
and perhaps other rivals are willing to 
bid for union support. In general the 
Democrats feel there is little point in 
making commitments to people who 
have no place else to go, and don’t seem 
to be looking. 


Stevenson’s conservative look comes 
naturally. His origins lie in money and 
in milk. He was a director of the Chi- 
cago Natl. Bank and married into the 
Borden milk millions. Before entering 
public service he worked contentedly 
as asst. managing editor of the Repub- 
lican Bloomington Daily Pantagraph. In 
his first Washington tour of duty he 
served as assistant to two Republicans: 
Agricultural Adjustment Administrator 


George Peek and Navy Secy. Frank 
Knox. 
THE ARVEY MACHINE: Stevenson 


likes to claim his “amateur” status as a 
politician, but two years after he took 
office as Governor of Illinois, he said: 
“Although I have not altered my 
views about the waste and ineffi- 
ciency of patronage systems I under- 
stand better than ever before their 
relationship to the continuous opera- 
tion of our indispensable two-party 
system.” 

Illinois Democratic boss Jake Arvey 
masterminded Stevenson’s nomination 
in 1952 and last week was reportedly 
in his corner again. Stevenson was 
ready to ditch the “station-wagon set” 
of liberals for the more dependable 
“regulars” next year. In his home state 
Stevenson indulges in flaming promises 
and a gradualist approach to delivering 
on them. He campaigned for FEPC as 
a candidate but never quite got it 


. passed as Governor. His hankering for 


the South was evident during his gov- 
ernorship when his friendship with 
Byrnes of South Carolina bloomed, 

He did Byrnes a good turn in those 
years by joining with him in the fight 
for the right of any state to publicize 
its relief rolls, Pointing to Illinois 
achievements in trimming public assist- 
ance, Stevenson said: 

“We found some surprising things 
by chasing deserting husbands and 
looking under the bed.” 


WHAT FLAVOR? It is hard to put 
one’s finger on Stevenson’s appeal, al- 
though one knows it exists since he is 
currently leading the polls of Demo- 
cratic hopefuls. Columnist Joseph Alsop 
analyzed it by comparing the voters to 
kids in an ice cream parlor: 


“They know they want one kind 
of candidate rather than another, 
generally without being able to spe- 
cify precisely why .. . what the voters 
want for 1956 is a moderate flavored 
candidate with serious overtones. 
Stevenson is just that sort of a can- 
didate. He is more solid than Kefau- 
ver. He is more moderate than Har- 
riman. In a time, in short, when the 
electorate seems to want vanilla, 
Stevenson looks like being vanilla.” 
The big question was whether the 

vanilla was artificial flavoring; an 
— indicated the answer was 
“ es.” 
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29 ARRESTED IN OPERATION ALERT GO ON TRIAL 





The right of non-conformity 


The following article appeared in the 
July 15 issue of the Catholic weekly 
“Commonweal.” Trial of the 29 per- 
sons involved in this account was 
scheduled to open in New York Oct. 
26. The GUARDIAN will report in 
subsequent issues on the outcome. 


A FRIGHTENING thing happened to 
our country on June 15, On that 
day citizens in a number of American 
cities were required to take shelter 
during a mock thermonuclear attack. 
In New York City, however, 29 people 
refused to co-operate in this. test. 
Convinced that there is no defense 
against hydrogen bombs and that 
“Operation Alert’ consequently fos- 
tered dangerous illusions, they decided 
they could not in conscience conform. 
They therefore notified public auth- 
orities in advance of their intention 
not to take shelter, and at the hour 
of the “raid” gathered in a park be- 
fore the New York City Hall to stage 
their small protest against what they 
considered an attempt by the govern- 
ment to prepare the nation for mass- 
suicide. 

There, in the park before New York 
City Hall, they were arrested, loaded 
into police wagons, and taken to jail. 
That evening they were arraigned in 
court, They had violated the New York 
State Defense Emergency Act of 1951 
by refusing to take shelter during the 
mock air attack. Under the terms of 
this act their offense was a misde- 
meanor, but Judge Louis Kaplan 
called them murderers, and set their 
bail at fifteen hundred dollars each. 
Then he sent them back to jail. 


Who were these people whose non- 
violent protest evoked the word “mur- 
der” from the magistrate and whose 
offense — a misdemeanor — called for 
such startling bail? They were a group 
of pacifists and conscientious objec- 
tors. They were from the Catholic 
Worker House of Hospitality in New 
York, the Protestant Fellowship of Re- 
vu..ciliation, and the pacifist War 
Resisters League. Dorothy Day and 
Ammon Hennacy were among the 
Catholic Workers; the Rev. A. J. Muste 
was with the Protestant group; and 
Bayard Rustin led members of the 
War Resisters League. 

Here, certainly, was as unlikely a 
group of “murderers” as was ever as- 


sembled in an American court, but 
they had violated a civil defense act 
during a time of mock emergency, 
and so they met the full fury of 
police power and judicial recrimina- 
tion. Now, released on bail, they await 
trial. If convicted (and, acting on 
principle, some of them intend to 
plead guilty), they face a year in pri- 
son, or a five hundred dollar fine, or 
both. Such, it seems, is the price of 
non-conformity in America today. 


yates ISSUES—both of overwhelming 
importance—are involved in this 
story of 29 people arrested, jailed, de- 
nounced from the bench, held at high 
bail, and now threatened with prison 
for conscientiously violating a public 
law. One issue is freedom of con- 
science; how far may the State go to- 
ward compelling an individual to co- 
operate in what it believes to be 
wrong? The other issue is one of con- 
stitutional procedure: to what extent 
may the Bill of Rights be suspended 
and the police power invoked against 
free speech and free assembly during 
a mock emergency? 

The first issue—of freedom of con- 
science—must be faced by every Amer- 
ican. When these 29 protesters were 
jailed we were, in a sense, all jailed. 
The second issue—of constitutional 
procedure—must be carried, if neces- 
sary, to the nation’s highest courts, 
for in this suspension of constitutional 
rights, when no immediate danger ex- 
isted, the foundations of American 
freedom were jeopardized, 

The saint and the radical (and they 
are often one and the same) share a 
common, ironic destiny: honored by 
posterity, they are usually persecuted 
during their lifetimes. Joan of Arce 
was burned at the stake; Henry David 
Thoreau was imprisoned. We honor 
the saint and we honor the radical— 
dead; alive we find them too uncom- 
fortable for our tribute. 

In the United States, of course, we 
boast of having built a haven where 
the saint and the radical may follow 
their vocations untroubled, no matter 
how unpopular, how “non-conform- 
ist,” their vocations may be; we have 
nourished a tradition of dissent, and 
we have guaranteed this tradition by 
constitutional law. Only in a “clear 
and present danger,” we have said, 


may the rights of free speech and free 
assembly be curtailed by the power 
of the State. 


But now they have been curtailed 
by executive proclamation of a mock 
emergency. And if this can happen, 
what else may follow? If our tradi- 
tions of freedom of assembly (the very 
heart of our Bill of Rights) may be so 
easily set aside, at what stage on the 
road to an authoritarian society have 
we. arrived? Have we really traveled 
so far from our free beginnings? If, as 
in this case, our most basic freedoms 
may be abrogated by executive proc- 
lamation of a simulated emergency, 
what meaning has the Constitution 
in America today? 


HE ISSUES in this case seem so 

basic that we expected some cry 
of dismay to come from the nation’s 
press when these 29 were jailed. But 
there was no cry; indeed, there was 
largely no comment. So busy were the 
newspapers reporting the fifteen mil- 
lion hypothetical casualties of the 
“raid” that they took little notice of 
the 29 real casualties in the park be- 
fore New Yerk City Hall. 


And few Catholic voices have been 
raised in protest, either, even though 
one of those arrested and now facing 
a possible-prison term is Dorothy Day, 
one of the great witnesses to Christian 
charity in America today—certainly 
one of the great, heroic figures in the 
history of American Catholicism. 

Dorothy Day’s vocation has been a 
radical vocation. She has witnessed to 
the uncomfortable, the not “respect- 
able,” truths of Christianity. The ex- 
ample of her life rebukes most of us 
for our complacency. If a woman like 
Dorothy Day can be imprisoned in 
America for acting (out of love) as she 
believed she had to act, for bearing 
witness to the Gospel as she believed 
it must be witnessed to, then a terrible 
thing has happened to our country. 
And if we American Catholics, com- 
fortable in our easy “patriotism,” per- 
mit this to happen without protest 
and prayer, then something even 
more terrible has happened to us. 

A society without its radicals is a 
dead society, just as a Church with- 
out its saints is a blighted Church. 


They—the non-conformists of every 





AMMON HENNACY 
An unlikely murderer 
age—do not need us; we need them to 
remind us of uncomforable truths, to 
rebuke our slothfulness and ease, 
When we dishonor them, we dishonor 
ourselves. If we imprison them we set 
shackles of mediocrity upon our own 
spirits. Dorothy Day—and those like 
her—may go to prison in any age, and 
they will go cheerfully, because they 
will still be free. But who then will 
deliver us? The rights of non-con- 
formity are an index to the free 
society’s well-being. We curtail those 

rights at our own great peril. 





THEY ARE NOT WILLING TO BE SILENT 





What happened when the FBI came calling in Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Spay IS WHAT happened to a friend 
of mine. It was a fine summer after- 
noon in August. Her husband had just 
returned home quite a bit earlier than 
was his custom. Her 8-year-old son 
was playing in the living room. A 
clean-cut goodlooking young man 


rang her doorbell, showed his FBI 
credentials and said: “I would like to 
talk to you.” 

Completely startled, nevertheless 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“What's all this fooling around with 
the judicial process?” 


she said politely: “Won’t you come 
in?” He seemed a trifle surprised at 
seeing her husband but sat down and 
said: “Do you know a Mr. X? [Some- 
one she hardly knew]. He has applied 
for a Federal job and I’m trying to get 
some background on him.” 

This was the “door-opener.” 

Then he asked her to have her son 
leave the room. What happened in 
the next half hour seemd in retro- 
spect to her and her husband to have 
the qualities of a nightmare. He in- 
formed her that he was not out to 
find Communists but the 10 or 20 peo- 
ple who were behind every Communist, 
To her question as to what is a Com- 
munist, he answered: “They’re for 
popular causes: Negro rights, housing, 
peace.” She said she was very con- 
cerned about the plight of the Negro 
people. He said, “You’re ripe for the 
plucking.” 


H=* ATTEMPTED TO CAST suspicion 
on many of her Jewish friends 
(she and her husband are Gentile), 
accused her of being naive; said that 
9 out of 10 normal white Americans 
would not go out of their way to help 
welcome a Negro family into their 
neighborhoods, 

When she asked him what was his 
viewpoint on associating with those 
whom he smeared as questionable 
people, he urged her to go on asso- 
ciating with them for the purpose of 
remembering and reporting to him 
any “tidbits” or “phrases” which 
need not make sense to her but which 
the FBI with their experience and 
skill would “understand and be able 


to make use of.” 
“Do you mean you want me to 
spy on my friends?” she asked. 
“Well,” he said, “do you think more 
of your friends than you do of your 
country?” He expressed the hope that 
she would go on socializing with these 


people. She said that they couldn’t 


afford many parties. 

“That could be arranged,” he said. 
He suggested that she say nothing to 
the people he had discussed about 
his visit. She said of course she would 
and asked, “Wouldn’t any decent per- 


on?” “No” he said, “most people do 


not. If you tell them they’ll make a 
big noise and that will hinder our ef- 
forts.” 

He suggested many times that she 
was “naive,” that the FBI would be 
very interested in watching her prog- 
ress for the next two years. She asked 
what would happen if she didn’t de- 
cide to “help” him and he said that 
if her husband ever attempted to get 





a job requiring Federal security clear- 
ance he would not get the usual con- 
sideration because of his associations. 
He made it very clear that because 
this couple was Gentile he was sure 
they would have no qualms about 
“informing” on their Jewish fricnds. 


HE LEFT with the request th-t she 
let him know in two weeks what 
she had decided. She made no «tempt 
to contact him, Three weeks af :cr the 
initial visit he appeared on her door- 
step at which time she didn’t let him 
in but told kim that she had cecided 
not to do what he had asked hrr. 

The reaction of most people men- 
tioned was a shock and horror. All are 
honorable, conscientious, principled 
people. Yet so degrading is this vicious 
practise of suspicion-casting tha; some 
have wished to forget all akout it. 
They have wanted even to stop 2.1 dis- 
cussion about the visit. But the-2 two 
young people who lived through it are 
not willing to be silent. Both feel that 
the methods and motivations of this 
particular FBI man need to be known 
—that the violation of American prin- 
ciples by FBI men must be exposed. 

The problem is how to take con- 
structive action in this miasma-like 
atmosphere? This courageous young 
couple have weighed well the veiled 
and open threats (the young wife had 
nightmares about losing her children 
for several nights afterwards) and 
have decided to fight against the for- 
ces that produce this terror. 

Can someone help with suggestions? 

—Lillian E, Reiner 
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HERBERT APTHEKER'S “HISTORY AND REALITY" 





How liberal illusion’ nurtures reaction 


By John T. McManus 

ROF. ROBERT S. COHEN of 

the Department of Physics 
and Philosophy at Wesleyan 
University writes the introduc- 
tion to History and Reality,* a 
collection of 19 essays written 
during the last eight years by 
Dr. Herbert Aptheker, Marxist 
scholar and historian, for such 
publications as Masses & 
Mainstream, Political Affairs 
and Science & Society. Prof. 
Cohen disagrees with Dr. 
Aptheker at specified points 
in History and Reality and 
states his views that there are 
other reasonable approaches to 
history than Marxism. But, he 
objects, “the America of the 
Cold War has denied both that 
Communism is reasoned and 
that a Communist can be 
moral,” and concludes: “It is 
time that we questioned this 
view.” 

Prof. Cohen’s introduction is 
newsworthy, of course, because 
few university profs these days 
have the spunk to defend the 
right of Communism to exist 
or even to analyze it objec- 
tively (as Prof. Cohen has done 
not only here but also as a de- 
fense witness in Smith Act 
proceedings). But to readers of 
History and Reality it is this 
reviewer’s advice to save Prof. 
Cohen’s scholarly and search- 
ing introduction until last, the 
better to judge his points of 





Stalin's Son 
Killed by Reds 


CAMP FRIENDLAND, Ger-} 








Los Angeles Mirror, Oct. 16 


Son of Stalin 
Slain by Nazis, | 
POW Reports 


CAMP FRIEDLAND, Ger; 
many, Oct. 15  — A return 
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Los Angeles Times, Oct. 16 


THAT'S how it was 


dissent as well as those of high 
appreciation. 


OTH TITLE and introduction 

(and the opening para- 
graphs of this review) may 
tend to misrepresent History 
and Reality as an over-deep 
dish for normal appetites. And 
indeed, essay No. 1, from 
which the book takes its title, 
may reinforce this view. But 
before you are many pages 


many, Oct. 15 (% — Stalin’s§ 


along in essay No. 2 (“Walter 
Lippmann and Democracy,” 
Aug., 1955) you are reassured 
that Dr. Aptheker serves up 
his victims seasoned to popular 
tastes. Under Aptheker’s re- 
lentless, witty and artful at- 
tack, this most plausible of the 
reactionary thought-makers is 
exposed by his own words as 
an opponent of democracy for 
40 years. 

Similarly, under the sub- 
heading “Polemics on the ‘New 
Conservatives,’” the “Cadillac 
Credo” of David Riesman, 
faith-healer for the upper 
middle class, gets an artistic 
going-over; as do “liberal” 
philosopher Sidney Hook, the 
“neo - Confederate” historians 
and “The Filthy Rich,” these 
being the descendants of the 
Robber Barons of other years. 
Viewing their antics via the 
chronicling of “court-scribe” 
Cleveland Amory, Dr. Aptheker 
comments that they have “the 
morals of goats, the learning 
of gorillas and the ethics of— 
well, what they are: racist, 
war-inciting, enemies of hu- 


manity, rotten to the core, 
parasitic, merciless — and 
doomed.” 


— ARE many other 
such two-fisted drubbings 
throughout the book, on the 
informer system, the Hiss 
frameup, on Franco, the anti- 
Soviet “experts” and many 


other topics. But for ready ref- 
erence in the battles of today, 
the mpst useful portions are 
those demolishing the position 
of the American “liberal.” Of 
these the most devastating is 


the trouncing handed to Ar- .f% 


thur M. Schlesinger Jr. a 
founder of the Americans for 
Democratic Action and top 
theoretician of “the self-titled 
non-Communist ‘left’—or the 
N.C.L. as the group is fondly 
called by the State Depart- 
ment.” (Aptheker wrote this in 
’49, so the State Dept. referred 
to was Truman’s). After 15 
pages of merciless analysis of 
Schlesinger’s works through 
Oct., 1949, Dr. Aptheker sums 
up his method as meretricious, 
his ideology as iniquitous and 
his program as “groomed to 
the needs of a ruling class 
seeking: war and fascism.” 


HE READER OF THIS book 

can hardly come to any 
other conclusion than that 
“The Liberal Illusion,” bell- 
wethered by “The Schlesinger 
Fraud,” is something the Amer- 
ican progressive should not 
touch with a 10-foot pole. Yet 
the same Schlesinger was chief 
brain-truster for Adlai Steven- 
son in ’52 (presumably be- 
cause the Democratic program 
coincided with Schlesinger’s) 
and many progressives voted 
for Stevenson in preference to 
the Progressive candidate Vin- 
cent Hallinan, apparently to 
keep the Republicans out of 
power. 

For 1956 Dr. Aptheker’s 
political party, which intends 
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of checks. Do you people 
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no candidate of its own and 
discourages other independent 
candidacies, now favors Steven- 
son for the Democratic nomi- 
nation and urges support for 
any Democrat over any Re- 
publican for Presidency. 


Dr. Aptheker’s brilliant ex- 
posé of the liberal illusion 
seems indeed lost in the shuf- 
fle of today’s politicking. For 
the one thing it does not offer, 
at any turn, is an apology for 
tailism in American politics. 


*HISTORY AND REALITY, by 
Herbert Aptheker. Cameron 
Associates, New York. 289 
pp. $3. (Available through 
Liberty Book Club, 100 W. 
23 St. N.Y.C., at membership 
price of $1.64; or free as a 
dividend to new members.) 





TWO TO ONE AGAINST "EUROPE" 





Vote leaves Saar issue up in the air; 
Faure government hurt, U.S. worried 





THE CEYLON KIDNAP CASE: END OF ACT II 





Rhoda de Silva quits America 


Y A VOTE of more than 2 to 1, the 

Saar last week rejected the com- 
promise plan Paris and Bonn had 
worked out lasf year to place it under 
the Western European Union. 

Rich in coal and producing a large 
amount of steel from the iron ore of 
adjoining Lorraine, the Saar with its 
one million, predominantly German, 
population has long been a bone of 
contention between France and Ger- 
many. It was occupied by France after 
World War I; governed by the League 
of Nations until 1935, when it voted to 
rejoin Germany; again occupied by 
France after World War II. Since then 
it has been tied to the French economy, 
with internal political autonomy. 

France’s interest in the Saar is more 
economic than strategic. According to 
the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity’s estimate, W. Germany produces 
35% of its coal and steel, France and 
the Saar together 34%. Without the 
Saar, France’s share would drop to 27%, 
well below W. Germany’s. Should the 
Baar be reunited with Germany, W. 
German production would leave France 
way behind, and dominate the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. 


DISUNITED UNION: Since World War 
II ended, proposals to internationalize 
the territory have failed. One year ago 
Bonn’s Chancellor Adenauer reluctant- 
ly accepted Premier Mendes-France’s 








Effel in Humanite, Paris 
Asking for a rise in wage when I can’t 
make both ends meet 





Carrefour, Paris 
“We ran out of ammunition, General.” 


proposal to place the Saar under a 
commissioner chosen by the Western 
European Union (France, Britain, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg). 

The original French plan was to 
“Europeanize” the Saar by putting it 
under the political control of a federal 
European Union. It was then hoped 
that a European federation would grow 
out of the European Coal and Steel 
Community and the European Defense 
Community. But Britain refused to join 
and the French Assembly rejected the 
European Defense Community. 

To accommodate Britain, a looser 
Western European Union was set up, 
which eventually became no more than 
“a military alliance whose sole poli- 
tical function was to be the guardian 
for the semi-Europeanized Saar” (NYT, 
10/24). France kept alive its original 
idea of a “Europeanized” Saar as a de- 
vice to prevent W. German control of 
the territory. 


DRY DIVE: In effect, the Saarlanders 
were asked to vote for or against rule 
by a European Union which never came 
to life. A cartoon published in Saar- 
brucken during election week showed 
the Saar as a girl standing on a spring- 





On March 19, 1954, Rhoda de Silva, an 
American citizen married to a Ceylonese, 
arrived in New York after being virtu- 
ally kidnaped in Ceylon and deported 
to the U.S. Not knowing where to turn, 
her first port of call was the GUAR- 
DIAN office, where she obtained cloth- 
ing and money and was helped to find a 
place to stay. The GUARDIAN broke 
the story of her case and has fought for 
her since that March day. On Oct. 21, 
1955, Rhoda de Silva made the GUAR- 
DIAN her last port of call before sailing 
for England to rejoin her husband, who 
is now there. She sent the following 
message from her ship on Oct. 22, 


SS RYNDAM, HOBOKEN, N. J. 

AM SAILING to England to meet my 

husband after 19: months of involun- 
tary separation and naturally I am 
happy about that. The State Dept. 
denied me a passport because I insist 
that my political beliefs are none of its 
business. I am, therefore, traveling on 
an affidavit of identity, to which the 
British Government, apparently un- 
afraid that our presence there will dis- 
turb the tranquility of that country, 
has affixed a visa. 

My husband isa Ceylonese and we 
had made his country our home. I had 
worked for Time, Inc., had been a 
writer for the London Economist and 
was co-author with my husband of a 
book on post-war Poland called “Peace 
on the Vistula” and author of “The 
Rosenbergs—What Was Their Crime?” 

Suddenly—on March 17, 1954—with- 
out warning, charges, hearing or writ 
of habeas corpus, I was seized, turned 


to join husband in England 





over to Trans World Airlines and forced 
to fly from Ceylon to the U.S., where 
I had not been for ten years, 1 was de- 
posited at Idlewild Airport on March 
19, 1954, stockingless and wearing a 
thin tropical dress. I stated—and the 
newspapers printed: “I am a kidnapee 
of the U.S. Government.” 


TWA SUED: The government has since 
protested its innocence, obviously not 
intending to admit involvement in as 
odious an act as a kidnaping and the 
breaking up of a family. I have, how- 
ever, confirmation of my allegation: I 
have brought suit for damages against 
TWA, charging the airline with false 
arrest and kidnaping. The chief defense 
of TWA appears to be that it was car- 
rying out U.S. Government orders. 

Those in and out of the State Dept. 
who selected us as a cold war target 
have thus arbitrarily taken 19 months 
out of the life of my husband and my- 
self. They have uprooted us both, for 
Ceylon was our home. The damage they 
have caused is irreparable. 


THE FIRST STEP: I believe the State 
Dept. intended that my husband and 
I should be permanently separated, for 
the Walter-McCarran Act, with its 
racial and thought control restrictions, 
would automatically bar his coming 
here. It is largely because of the work 
that has been done and the warm sup- 
port we have had for our cause here 
and abroad, that our separation is 
about to be ended. For this I am espe- 
cially grateful to the NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN, which helped to publicize 
my case throughout the world. 





board above a swimming pool without 
water. On the empty pool’s edge stood 
the French Marianne, telling Miss 
Saar: 
“Go ahead and dive; the water will 
come later.” 

The vote left the Saar issue up in 
the air. Paris insisted that it would 
continue control over the Saar, al- 
though the Mendes-France-Adenauer 
plan provided no alternative in case of 


a negative vote. It will undoubtedly 
weaken French Premier Faure’s posi- 
tion at the Oct. 27 Geneva conference 
and in the French national elections 
Faure has asked for in December. 
Adenauer has called a Cabinet meeting 
to discuss the vote. Washington was 
reported worried over the strain on 
French-W. German relations at a time 
when NATO itself shows signs of 
weakness, 
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Dunham cleared 


(Continued from Page 1) 


stopped the hearing short; if he 
wouldn’t even admit that he was a 
professor, how could he be asked about 
“communism” at Temple? 

The committee was furious. That 
same day it voted unanimously to cite 
him for contempt and demanded im- 
mediate action on the charge. If it 
wasn’t upheld promptly, chairman 
Harold Velde complained, the inquiry 
“might as well close up shop.” 


COLLEGE ACTS FIRST: . Dunham had 
been with Temple for 16 years, held 
lifelong academic tenure because he 
had been a full professor there for 
much more than the minimum ten 
years. But on March 1 Dr. Robert L. 
Johnson, Temple president, suspended 
him, saying: 

“You have deliberately created a 
doubt as to your loyalty status.” 
When, after several months, the swift 

prosecution demanded by Velde was not 
forthcoming, Temple’s board of trustees 
decided to take the law into its own 
hands. On Sept. 23, 1953, it voted unani- 
mously to dismiss Dr. Dunham: 


“(He] not only refused to cooperate 
in good faith with the agency of the 
government, but he also acted in clear 
contempt of the committee, and 
abused the high constitutional privi- 
lege he invoked.” 


DANGER OF THINKING: Said Dr. 
Dunham: 


“No man was ever dismissed for 
reasons that did him greater honor. 
I have stood for the exercise of our 
common rights under the Constitu- 
tion and the Constitution thrives by 
such exercise. In defending the Con- 
stitution all penalties are small. The 
administrator and trustees of Temple 
University have liberated me, but 
they have put themselves in chains. 
They have surrendered to the first 
political adventurer who passed by. 
I cannot envy them. They administer 


what is, or was, an educational insti- 
tution, and they can never be sure 
when thinking may break out.” 
Last week, on Oct, 19, Dr. Dunham 
finally went on trial for contempt in 
a federal court in Washington. The 
proceedings didn’t take long. When the 
arguments for both sides were in, Fed- 
eral Judge Joseph C. McGarraghy 
promptly granted a defense motion for 
a judgment of acquittal. He ruled that 





BARROWS DUNHAM 
He defied—and won 


Prof. Dunham had been clearly within 
his rights in invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

At GUARDIAN press time Dr. Johnson 
and Temple’s board of trustees were 
still to be heard from. 


PHILA. TEACHER WINS: In Philadel- 
phia on Oct. 20 a Common Pleas Court 
voided the dismissal of high school 
English teacher Herman A. Beilan who 
had been fired in January, 1954, for “in- 
competency” after invoking the Fifth 
Amendment in a Congressional inquiry 
there. The three-man court, headed by 


Judge Curtis Bok, upheld his right to 
claim the Constitutional protection. 
Beilan had taught for 24 years in the 


. Philadelphia school system. His case 


was the first of 30 to be passed upon 
by a court. 


SLOCHOWER CASE: In another Fifth 
Amendment action, the Supreme Court 
on Oct. 19 heard argument in behalf 
of Harry Slochower who was fired from 
Brooklyn College after invoking the 
protection before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee in 1952, Slo- 
chower had been an associate professor 
of literature and German with 27 years 
service to the college. 

He told the committee that he was 
not a Communist at the time of his 
questioning, but declined to answer 
questions about his activities in 1940 
and 1941. He was automatically dis- 
missed under a 1938 provision of the 
New York City charter which calls for 
dismissal of any employe who, in an 
Official inquiry, claims that answers to 
questions concerning his official con- 
duct might incriminate him. (The pro- 
vision was originally adopted as a 
weapon against graft and corruption in 
the city government). 

Ephraim §S. London, who defended 
Slochower, argued that the charter 
provision is unconstitutional because 
states may not pass laws taking away 
rights guaranteed by the Federal Con- 
stitution. : 


A PROTECTION TOO: In a brief up- 
holding the dismissal, New York City 
Corporation Counsel Peter Campbell 
Brown argued that use of the Fifth 
Amendment “permits only two infer- 
ences”: either the invocation “would 
tend to prove the witness guilty of a 
crime” or “the witness deliberately 
chose to commit perjury by falsely 
swearing that the answer would tend 
to incriminate him.” 

But in oral argument before the 
Court, Daniel T. Scannell, who repre- 
sented the City, backed away from this 
contention. It was sharply challenged 





Study war no more 


The Paris Le Monde (9/27) made 
the following appropriate comment 
on the Army’s training course to 
simulate “torture” of prisoners of 
war at the hands of the enemy: 

“Unless they decide to shoot 
their soldiers in order to teach 
them how to die one can scarcely 
see how the Americans can fur- 
ther extend their experimental 
studies in military training.” 











by the American Civil Liberties Union 
in a friend-of-the-court brief which 
cited an opinion by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren last May. In that opinion 
Warren held that, while the Fifth might 
be “a shelter to the guilty,” it is also 
“a protection to the innocent.” London 
cited a recent California Circuit Court 
decision in which a similar argument 
“was summarily dismissed by the Court 
as ‘clear error.” 


SHARP QUIZ: Scannell was closely 
questioned by several Justices. Black 
asked him if the Supreme Court had 
ever upheld a state law which denied 
@ person “something guaranteed by the 
Constitution.” Scannell thought this 
might be “the first time that it has 
been presented to this Court.” Warren 
asked: 

“Do you believe that a claim of 
privilege is consistent with inno- 
cence?” 

Scannell allowed it “could be... .” 

Frankfurter observed that an em- 
ploye’s “invocation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment cuts his head off” as far as his 
job is concerned and pointed out: 

“This Court has decided that in 
1941 it was not subversive to belong 
to the Communist Party.” 

Black added that the effect of the 
Charter provision is the same as if 
the State of New York were to pass a 
law now barring for life from a state 
job anyone who belonged to the CP 
in 1941. 
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A little truth 





about TV 


By Herb Tank 


LOT OF PEOPLE who cannot name even one of 

the writers of the movies they see, know the 
hame of TV playwright Paddy Chayefsky, author of 
the film Marty. It is seldom that a writer in mass 
media is paid this great praise of recognition, more 
often allotted to ball-players, 

His more sophisticated critics assert that Cha- 
efsky’s work looks so very good only because so 
uch of TV is so very bad. Either that, or because 

the TV Cyclops, and its extraordinary technology, 
compensate for mediocre writing. 

It is really much simpler. And much more pro- 

found. Paddy Chayefsky has an audience—and their 
ecognition—because he has recognized them. He 
as recognized his audience in the truly wonderful 
Way that an artist can: by fashioning out of the 
@veryday materials of their lives something of art 

d holding it up for them to see. This is true even 

hough as art his plays are miniatures, made up of 
little truths, their social reference often as narrow 
as the TV screen itself, 


THE LITTLE TRUTHS: Little truths in art can be 
_— to disguise a big lie. This happens in the flashy 

ands of Elia (On the Waterfront) Kazan. This is 
hot the case with Chayefsky. 

A little truth, if it is truth at all, has social rele- 
vance. If there were no positive social meaning in 
the work of Chayefsky, he would not have an audi- 
@nce who could remember his name. 

The degree of truthful observation in Chayefsky’s 
{TV plays, whether he intends it so or not, tears at 
@ big myth so powerfully enforced by the opinion- 
takers. It is the myth that everything in today’s 
America is just dandy, that everybody worth his salt 
is making good; and if you are not making it, there 
fust be something wrong with you. He shows us 
things about ourselves that we have stopped—because 
of the pressures of American life—revealing to our 
neighbors. 

Most of us are broke, you know. At least we need 
@ lot more dough than we have, But the myth is 
#0 powerful that we are ashamed to have anyone 
discover it. 

Chayefsky has drawn this veil of shame a bit. A 
ae measure of the problems of his people in The 

chelor Party, The Big Deal, The Mother, Printer’s 
Measure, and his most recent but unpublished play, 
Catered Wedding, stem from a shamefully un-Amere 
{can lack of the dollar, 


THE CONTRADICTION: “You ean write honest 
Gramatic literature for television, rewarding to your 
sense of pride,” Chayefsky writes in the notes for his 
fecently published TV plays.* And yet at another 
point his notes state: 


“The advertising agencies are interested only in 
selling their clients products and | Spey do not want 
ramas that will disturb potential customers. ., . 
ou cannot write about adultery, abortion, the 
social values of the times, or almost anything that 
relates to adult reality.” 





*TELEVISION PLAYS BY PADDY CHAYEFSKY, 
Simon and Schuster, $3.75. 
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Matching these contradictory statements helps 
us to understand both the strength and the weak- 
nesses in Chayefsky’s work, and that of other serious 
writers toiling in the TV vineyards, It also provides 
a basis for criticizing Chayefsky’s theoretical ideas. 

Also, since both quotes have truth, it indicates 
that the TV industry itself is not without contra- 
diction, a fact important for audiences and for 
writers. ° 


NEW AREAS? I believe Chayefsky has brought new 
areas to the TV screen—the areas of everyday expe- 
rience that Chayefsky has in common with his 





THIS IS MARTY IN THE FILM 
As played by Ernest Borgnine 


audience—areas of observation that had been 
banned, or ignored, until Chayefsky managed to 
get them shown. But in his notes Chayefsky says: 


« ..4in the desperate search to adjust, new areas 
of writing are —s opened up. Television drama 
annot expand in breadth, so it must expand in 
epth. * the last year or so, television writers have 
earned that they can write intimate dramas— 
ntimate’ meaning minutely detailed studies of 
small moments of life... . Now, the word for tele- 
vision drama is depth, the digging under the sur- 
face of life for the more profound truths of human 
relationships. This is an area that no other dra- 
—_ me jum has handled or can adequately 
andle. 


And further on in the same paragraph: 


“The theater and all its sister mediums can 
only be a reflection of their times, and the drama 
of -“ spection is the drama that the people 
wan see.” 


And how is this done? Chayefsky tells us: 


“The essence of these two shows (Marty, The 
Mother) lies in their literal reality. I tried to write 
the dialogue as if it had been wire-tapped. I tried 
to envision the scenes as if a camera had been 
focused upon the unsuspecting characters and had 
caught them in an untouched moment of life. This 
sort of meticulous literalness is something that 
can be done in no other medium.” 


THE INNER WORLD: I think Chayefsky is kidding 
himself a bit. The word for this kind of television 
drama is not depth, it is naturalism, It is naturalism 
that fondles little truths in order to avoid bigger 
truths because the bigger truths today are branded 
subversive. Unlike the naturalism of Zola and Norris, 
which was a one-sided criticism of the outer world, 
naturalism today tends to be a one-sided criticism 
of inner worlds. This is its viewpoint. It is safer. 
It exists in every medium. It is one of the main 
characteristics of today’s novel and the theater. 

Drama critic Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune 
writes: 

“The contemporary theater insists that a play, 
to be true, must be small and casual. ... But the 
experience cannot exhilarate us; it has not added 
notably to our knowledge.” 

Is this then the drama of our times, the drama 
that the people want to see? Not according to Kerr: 

“We remain grateful to the play that shows us 
more of the trutn than we dared face by ourselves.” 


EXPANDING IN DEPTH: Chayefsky says writing in 
depth means digging into “subconscious guilts and 
resentments.” I contend that this is only scratching 
the surface of reality. At best it leads to half a truth. 
Truly “digging under the surface of life for the more 
profound truths of human relationships” is to dis- 
cover, and reveal, that the most profound truths 
of human relationships are social. 

There is one way, however, in which naturalism 
in TV differs from naturalism in the novel and the 
theater, In the latter today it is a step backward. 
In TV it has been an advance: it has some observa- 
tion of real life. Before Chayefsky, TV wouldcn’t touch 
reality with a ten-foot pole, This is important for 
audiences. It indicates that further advances can be 
made. And they have. 


REALISM: Sunday night, Oct. 2, Philco Television 
Playhouse presented a play of substance and truth. 
A Man Is Ten Foot Tall, by Robert Alan Arthur, 
dealt with a Negro longshoreman, secure in the 
knowledge of his own identity and worth, who helps 
a young white worker find his. He comes into con- 
flict with the dock bosses and the corrupt system 
that victimizes longshoremen on the East Coast. 
Splendidly acted by Sidney Poitier, the Negro worker 
was a beautifully conceived, life-size portrayal. 
Deeply individual, yet typical, with zest for life, here 
was a whole man who could perhaps be destroyed, 
but never defeated. Had the men and forces oppos- 
ing this character been more sharply delineated, the 
play would have taken on the proportions of great 
tragedy. 

Arthur and Chayefsky, and other serious TV 
writers, are making a real contribution toward rais- 
ing the level of TV. It is up to audiences to lend 
them real support. 

“Truth in Science,” wrote the English scientist, 
Dr. H. Levy, “can be commercially useful. Truth in 
literature cannot always be, Commerce is not con- 
cerned with the whole of truth. Yet human beings 
are.” 


HERB TANK, playwright and director, author of 
“Longitude 49,” is a former member of the New 
York Film Critics’ Circle. 
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SEVEN COMING UP 
HOLD EVERYTHING! 





People’s Artiste presents 
40th Anniversary Memorial for 


JOE HILL 


“The Man Who Never Died" 


the direction of 
tion by Pete Seeger, 
by Barrie Stavis, by a distinguished cast of actors. 


gs in the Joe Hill 
Scenes from “The Man Who Never 
SAT., NOV. 19 


124 W. Sist Bt., WA 09-8907. 





NEW YORK 


LAST FEW DAYS 





TO SEE 


Featuring the gongs of Joe Hill by a special chorus under 
Earl Robinson. iradty 


THB PYTHIAN (185 W. 70th 8t.) 
Tickets: 62.30, 2.00, 1.75, 1.60, 1.25 at People’s Artis 
(All seats reserved. 














SAT., OCT. 29 
Original one-act play, 


SUN., OCT. 30 


Al Moss. 


CAMP MIDVALE 
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FALL FESTIVAL 


Lecture and Discussion 
presented by Topical Theatre Chorus Workshop, led by 


TErhune 5-2160 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW FOR WEEK-END OR SINGLE DAY 
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For the Guardian’s 
ith Anniversary Dinner 
Thursday, November 17 
For details call or write 


THEODORA PECK 
17 Murray St., N. ¥. ©. 7 
WOrth 4-3960 


an evening with 
Scott Nearing 


Thursday, Nov. 3 


Adelphi Halli 


74 FIFTH AY. 
Between 13 & 14 Sts, 


Title of address: 
"THE TIDE HAS 
TURNED" 


ADMISSION: 1756 
Auspices: Committee of Women 
National Council of American- 

Soviet Friendship. 

114 Of. 324 St. New York City 














A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 
In magicolor—from new Poland 
“ADVENTURE IN 
WARSAW” 

Extra: “Puppet Show” in color 
STANLEY, 7 Av. bet. 42-41 Ste. 





Recent Paintings 


PHILIP REISMAN 
Oct. 24th — Nov. 12th 


ACA GALLERY 
63 East 57th St. 

















Rockwell Kent 


“Right to Travel Exhibition” 
First show in N.Y. in 14 years 


Art of Today Gallery 
118 WEST 57th ST. 
(Great Northern Hotel) 
NOW THRU 
SUNDAY, OCT. 30 
1-9 p.m. dally. ($2,000 door prise) 
SUBSCRIPTION: 61 





. PUBLICATIONS 
LABOUR MONTHLY 
Edited by R. Palme Dutt 


An authorative English socialist 
magazine of articles and com- 
ments on world affairs. 


$3 a year 


LABOUR MONTHLY 
134, Ballards Lane, 
London N.3, England 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago 





VOLGA-DON CANAL, full-length 
Soviet documentary color film. Mit- 
telman Center, 2733 W. Hirsch, 
Wed., Nov, 2, 8 p.m. Don. 50c. Chi. 
Council American-Soviet Friendship. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 











HEAR CARL BRADEN _. ,Story of 
a man convicted for’ sedition in 
Kentucky for helping a Negro 
family to obtain a home. Chair- 
man: HARVEY O’CONNOR. Fri., 
Nov, 11, 8 p.m., Curtis Hall, 410 S. 
Michigan. Adm. $1. Auspices: Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee. 





“THE INFORMER” and “FAME IS 
THE SPUR,” two of the timeliest, 
most powerful labor films’ ever 
made! Starts Fri., Nov. 11, at Chi- 
cago's only progressive movie 
theater, CINEMA ANNEX, 3210 W. 
Madison. Showing now, “RUSSIAN 
HOLIDAY,” sensational new docu- 
mentary! 





PETE SEEGER sings at 7th Annual 
FESTIVAL OF NATIONALITIES 
Sat. eve., Nov. 12. Colorful folk 
songs, dances by Chicago National 
Groups. Abner Green, Speaker, Milda 
Theatre, 3140 S. Halstead. Adm. $1. 
Door: $1.25. Ausp.: Midwest Comm. 
for Protection of Foreign Born, 

WE 9-3552. 





CARL MARAZA\NI, author of “We 
Can Be Friends,” will mark 38th 
anniversary of Soviet govt. and 22nd 
anniversary of U.S.-U.S.S.R. dip- 
lomatic relations with lecture on 
“We Will Be Friends.” Midland 
Hotel, 172 W. Adams. Fri., Nov, 18, 
8:15 p.m. Adm. $1 (tax incl.) Ausp: 
Chicago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, 189 W. Madison. 


DAVID OISTRAKH, top Soviet vio- 
linist. Orchestra Hall, Mon. eve., 
Nov. 28. Choice seats from Chicago 
Amer.-Sov, Friendship, 189 W. Mad- 
ison. AN 3-1878. Boxes $6, main 
floor $5, balcony $4 and §3, gal- 
lery $2. 








Los Angeles 





LECTURES WITH MARTIN HALL, 
The Eastside National Guardian 
Forum Committee presents MARTIN 

HALL, anthor and lecturer, in a 
series of lectures on: 

PROBLEMS OF TODAY’S WORLD 
Alternate Sun. evenings, 8:15 sharp. 
City Terrace Cultural Center, 3875 
City Terrace Drive. 

Nov. 6: “Freedom Under Socialism.” 
Nov. 20: “Colonialism and Self-Gov- 

ernment.” 

Dec. 4: “Peace and War.” 

Single lecture 75c, or new sub for 
Guardian. 





PETE SEEGER SINGS Wed. night. 
Nov. 2, at Cosmopolitan Hotel, 360 
So. Westlake Blvd. Also Guy Cara- 
wan with the Young Folk Singers. 
Tickets $1.25, on sale at ASP, 509 
No. Western, 11 a.m, to 2 p.m., ex- 
cept Saturday; or at door 6:30 night 
of concert. 





NOVEMBER PEACE RALLY 
“FULFILL THE PROMISE OF 
GENEVA” 


Hear 
Rockwell Kent 
Nov. 6, 8:15 p.m. 50c 
Embassy Auditorium, L.A. 
J-int Sponsorship by: 
€- Calif Peace Crusade 
Ame~ican Russian Institute 





New Haven, Conn. 





WILLIAM PATTERSON speaks “In 
Defense of the Constitution,” Fri., 
Nov. 4, 8 p.m, Hotel Garde, New 
Haven. Ausp: Conn. Volunteers, for 
Civil Rights. 


New York 


* Is There Justice in Mississippi? * 
What Lies Behind the New 
Terrorization of Negroes 
in the South? 

FOR THE FACTS 
Join the 
YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 
Friday, Nov. 4th 8:30 p.m. 
In a Panel Discussion 








on 
“THE CASE OF EMMETT TILL & 
JUSTICE IN MISSISSIPPI” 
Speakers: 
DR. JAMES E. ALLEN 
First & former. president of the 
N.Y. branch of N.A.A>C.P., Com- 
munity Relations Director of Dis- 
tricts 12, 13, 14 in Bd. of Education 
ESLANDA ROBESON 
Noted writer and lecturer 
GEORGE SILVER 
Field secretary of the Jewish 
Labor Committee 
at the 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE 
157 E. 86th Street 
Free Refreshments Members 75c 
Question & Answer Period 
* Contribution: 85c 





SALE—MON., OCT. 31, 12-8 p.m, 
Many valuable pieces of OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT AND FURNITURE at 
giveaway prices. ASP, 35 W. 64 St. 


CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) 
“OF MICE AND MEN” (1940), Oct. 
29. An eloquent film based on 
Steinbeck’s novel and produced by 
Lewis Milestone. “Fully the equal 
of ‘Grapes of Wrath,’” says Paul 
Rotha. Showings: Sat. only, 8:30 
and 10 p.m. Adm.: Members, $1; 
non-members, $1.25. Next week: 
“COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW.” 





SUNDAY FORUM: Oct. 30, 8:30 
p.m. “Who Socrates Really Was,” 
with Dr. Howard Selsam and the 
film “The Death of Socrates,” from 
the CBS-TV Series YOU ARE 
THERE, Jefferson School, 575 6th 
Av. Admission: $1. - 





Exciting, novel Festival of Music 
on Jewish Themes, presented by 
JEWISH LIFE. Artists:. Singers, 
Martha Schlamme, Pete Seeger, 
Nadyne Brewer; pianist, Alan Booth. 
Jewish music of the U.S., Europe 
and Israel. First performance any- 
where of “The Ballad of August 
Bondi,” music by Serge Hovey, text 
by Aaron Kramer. Fri. evening, Dec, 
2, Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Adm.: $2.50, 1.80, 1.50, 1.25. Tickets 
at Jewish Life, 22 E. 17th St., Rm. 
601, N.Y.C. WA 5-5740. 





Defend the Bill of Rights. CON- 
CERT AND RALLY, Fri., Nov. 11, 
8 p.m,, Hunts Pt. Palace, Southern 
Blvd. & 163rd St., Bronx. Speakers: 
STEVE NELSON, fighting 20 yr. sen- 
tence on sedition charges; PROF. 
SCOTT NEARING; PABLO GARCIA, 
leading Puerto Rican lawyer, Smith 
Act defendant; NORA STANTON 
BARNEY, granddaughter of famous 
leader for women’s rights; WILLIAM 
L. PATTERSON; GEORGE BLAKE 
CHARNEY, Entertainment: TONY 
KRABER, folk singer, JEWISH 
YOUNG FOLKSINGERS, and others. 
Ausp: Bronx Comm. for Freedom of 





Political Prisoners. Adm.: 49c. 
HALLOWE'EN PARTY celebrating 
first anniversary of VENTURE 


magazine. Refreshments, entertain- 
ment, dancing. Cont, $1. Sat., Oct. 
29, 8:30 pm., 35 Charles St. 3rd 
floor (Village). 





Seattle, Wash. 


SMORGASBORD - FOLK SINGING, 
Sat., Nov. 12, 5 p.m. on. Polish Hall, 
1714 18th Av. Auspices: Seattle 
Comm. to Secure Justice for Morton 
Sobell. Adults $1, children 50c, 











- CLASSIFIED 


General 





KANCO RAZOR BLADES 
DOUBLE EDGE ONLY, 130 BLADES 
for $2, 60 for $1. Specify heavy or 
thin when ordering. 33 Union §q. 
W., New York City 3. 





Nu-LIFE VITAMINS, 18 Vitamins, 
13 Minerals, plus. 30 Day Supply, $1. 
NOW, 90 Day Supply, * $2.50, pre- 
paid. FOLDER FREE. Nu-LIFE 
Co., 2605 N. Temple St., Los Angeles 
26, Calif. 





Publications 


CHAIT’S, ACCORD, N, Y. 
For your weekend and vacation 
pleasure. Seasonal sports. Adults 
$35 weekly, $6.50 daily. Children $25 
= $4.50 daily. Kerhonkson 





Stamps 


WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE 
STAMPS from progressive countries. 
Write Box M, 17 Murray St., New 
York City 7. 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


S. NORWALK, CONN. Year-round 
3-bedrm. contemporary, % acre 
wooded, private beach, boat basin, 
intercultural community. Appliances 
incl. $500 freezer. 5 min. station. 
Sacrifice, $15,300. VO 6-4170. (Conn.) 














Chicago 





Time now for a new fur coat. But 
remodeling or repairing your old 
one to look like new is not too late. 


RUHIG FURS 
Storage LO, 1-9717 
1343 Foster Av., Chicago 40, Ill, 





NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 











ELECTRIC HEATER—Combination 
Radiant & Fan-type. Originally 
$25.95. SPEC, $14.95. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13 & 14 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free park- 
ing or 2 tokens. 





COMBINATION storm-screen win- 

dows. VERTICAL BLINDS, table 

pads radiator enclosures. MIR- 

RORS, GLASS & MARBLE TOPS. 
JOHN KOBLICK 

238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av.,B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





SEX_EDUCATION 





“Facts of Life for Children’ 
—and for their parents too 


eux EDUCATION today is 
finding its rightful place in 
the frame of family life educa- 
tion. All children sooner or 
later learn the “facts of life,” 
but how they learn matters 
greatly. This popular Maco edi- 
tion of Adie Suehsdorf’s book,* 
prepared for the Child Study 
Assn. of America with the aid 
of a number of associate edi- 
tors, and a foreword by Dr. 
Milton I. Levine, makes a dis- 
tinguished contribution indeed. 

It is written with originality 
and poetic power. Sex is de- 
fined as “the process of to- 
getherness ... part of growth, 
part of personality, part of 
love.” Children’s questions are 
grouped at four developmental 
levels, with many suggestions 
as to how they may be an- 
swered. 


IT’S FOR PARENTS: Mr. 
Suehsdorf faces realistically 
the “evidence of confusion and 
uncertainty” in our attitudes 
toward sex and urges each 
reader to use the volume as a 
guide (not a set of rules), 
choosing whatever information 
seems best suited to his or her 
family’s special needs. 

Eight pages of two-color 
charts for child and parent to 
pore over together are intro- 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 


LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


LARGE INVENTORY 
Fine selection of costume jewelry, 
antique and diamond jewelry, sil- 
verware—modern and antique. Re- 
pair or remodel your old jewelry. 
Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 











Six pleces (from 34-4 yds, each) 
extremely handsome, fine men’s 
CAMEL COATING available. Value 
in regular stores, $65 per yd. You 
have 24 hrs. to make comparisons. 
Good for women too. Each piece $50 
—save up to $115. Fine tailor avail- 
able. Other attractive buys in im- 
ported silks, wools, cottons. Mill 
End Imports, 76-80 E. llth St. (few 
doors w. of B’way) .GR 17-3595. 





ANNIVERSARY SALE 

Help us celebrate our anniversary 
and SAVE MONEY. To all Guardian 
readers who bring in our ad clipped 
from the Guardian we will give 10% 
discount on anything in the shop. 
Helen's Gift Shop (Helen Milgrom) 
2061 B’way, Rm. 404 (bet, 71-72 St.) 
TR 3-8060. Open daily & Sat., 11-5; 
Thurs,, 11-8. 





November 5th is 

GENE DEBS’ 100th BIRTHDAY 
Celebrate his memory by giving 
friends a wonderful biography, Ray 
Ginger’s “The Bending Cross.” $5 
first edition, only $1 postpaid. Wel- 
liigton Books, 346 Concord Av., 
Belmont, Mass. 





FATHERLESS SONS 
by Dyson Carter 
A story of the Canadian people, as 
exciting as Canada itself, 

Order from 
News-Facts,” 753 Bathurst, 
Toronto 4, Ont., Canada 
480 pps. Cloth: $4.75; Paper: $2.50. 
(Please add 15c exchange on 
U.S.A. checks, money orders) 


Records 


EMIL GILELS, one of the world’s 
greatest pianists, on LP _ record 
Saint-Saens Piano Concerto No. 2, 
coupled with Liszt Piano Concerto 
No. 1, $4 postpaid. Jack Foner, Box 
576, Long Beach, New York. 


Resorts 


THE HILLBERG FARM. Fall is 
beautiful—plus wonderful accom- 
modations, excellent food. Cozy 
recreation room with fireplace. $35- 
$38 per week, $6-87 per day. Open 
all year. Reserve now for Thanks- 
giving. Tel.: Kerhonkson 8008 W. 














SERVICES 


CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 


SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Purniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Praternal Attention 


NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor d’OQuevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 38-9490. 


FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description, Also 
minks, stoles, jackets & capes at 
$ saving. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing or converting your old 
fur coat to fur lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
OR 5-7773 315 Seventh Av. 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
$56 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
WA 323-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 

















WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 
Service — Sales. New machines, 
parts, supplies. Thor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC, Norge, Maytag. Used 
washers bought and sold. 

WASHCO-B’klyn. Phone GE 4-4228 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice 
of woods and finishes. Hi-Fi in- 
stallations. Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d OR 4-6123, 


Carl BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, ete. 
R 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor, 1lth St.) 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
89 Union Square AL 5-8160 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal & business. Fire, health, 
acc., theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex. Av. N.Y. 17 MU $-2837. 


MOVING e STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Rockaway, Long Beach & other re- 
sorts to 50 mi. N.Y.C, Call: Ed 
Wendel. JE 6-8000. 


JIMMY’S TRUCKING 




















Moving and light hauling any- 
where. Good service at bargain 
prices. ST 9-3262. 





JIM’S EXPRESS. Young vet. Move 
inexpensively, $3 per hour per man. 
City, mountains, resorts. Daily trips. 
New station wagon. SU 17-7378. 





RADIO - TV REPAIR specialist. 
Very reasonable rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 


VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 


UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method. Appt. only. 
Laura Green H 2-7119 








INSTRUCTION 


ATTENTION PARENTS! 
FLATBUSH JEWISH SCHOOL, 
modern. progressive, offers curricu- 
lum of History, Literature, Yiddish 
Language, Singing. Sessions: 10 a.m. 
to noon on Sundays. 2513 Bedford 
Av. (B‘klyn, bet. Clarendon & Av. 
D). Now registering 6-10 yr. olds, 
Call AL 4-4676 from 10 a.m.-3 p.m., 
PR 4-2154 from 7 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 


FOLK SONG & GUITAR 
Individual and group classes. 
Repertoire—international songs and 
rhythms. Coaching—voice and pres- 
entation. JEAN MURAI, CH 2-3740. 


WANTED 


STORE suitable for books, maga- 
zines, etc., in convenient location. 
Write Box M, 17 Murray St., New 
York City 7. 














duced thus: “Through the 
union of male and female, the 
miracle of conception takeg 
place. Through pregnancy, the 
incredible growth of a baby. 
And through childbirth, the ree 
newal of life on earth.” 

The book’s title could be mise 
leading; it is addressed not t@ 
children direct, but to parents, 
Undoubtedly many literat 
youngsters will read it fo 
themselves from cover to cove 
yet no book can take the plac 
of frank, sympathetic tal 
with a mother or a father, a 
any age. —Ruth P. Kosh 


*FACTS OF LIFE FOR CHILe 
DREN: The Answers to Gi 
when Your Child Asks abou 
Sex. By the Child Stud 
Association of America. Ad 
Suehsdorf, Editor, Maco Mag 
azine Corporation, New York, 
1954. 50c. 





New Childress play 


A NEW COMEDY by Alice 

Childress, Trouble In Mind, 
is scheduled to open at Ne 
York’s Greenwich Mews Thee 
atre, 141 W. 13th St., Thurs, 
evening, Nov. 3. 

Miss Childress scored with 
two successes several seasong 
ago, Gold Through The Treeg 
and Just A Little Simple. The 
new play is directed by Clarice 
Taylor who, like Miss Childress, 
worked for many years with 
the American Negro Theatre. 





ROOM FOR RENT 


BRONX, furnished or unfurn. Large 
room overlooking fruit and flowef 
garden. Conven. fransp. Kitchen 
and other privileges. Tel. OL 2-9083. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


160th ST. & B’WAY—private, new 
modern furniture, business woman 
or student, Phone WA 3-8657 after 
6 p.m. week-days. 


WEST SIDE, 98th & Riverside, cozy, 
completely private room. Reason- 
able. Call mornings up to 1, eve- 
nings 6-8, UN 4-2892. 


NEW YORK 




















Reserve the Date 


Wed. Eve., Nov. 16th 
ANNUAL RALLY 


Observing the November 
Anniversaries at 
THE PYTHIAN 
70 St., E. of B’way 
Outstanding Speakers 
Musical Program 
WATCH FOR FURTHER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship 














beran orban 
offers for the 
first time a line 
of custom made 
contemporary American 
Walnut cabinets, hi-fi, 
speaker, tv, tape, 
«storage, bar and chests 
designed with taste 
and function, upriced low 
beran orban contemporary 
american interiors inc. 
322 east 23 st. 
(bet. Ist & 2nd aves.) | 
or 4-6123 


open Monday to Saturday | 
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YOUR GIFT 


AVOID THE HOLIDAY 
CHECK-LIST 


RUSH. ORDER NOW! 


$-T-R-E-T-CH 


GUARDIAN HOLID 





GUARDIAN ORIGINALS: 


Holiday greeting cards in full color 








Stretches your gift-list cover- 
age, shrinks outlay. Buy-in- 
quantity gift special: 12 
pair $14.50 postpaid. 


These _ perfect - fit 
stretch nylons (with 
seams) make an always- 
acceptable gift from the 
busy professional, business 
ares | ete . = ‘ : man and organizer. 





We are proud to present our beautiful new set 
of greeting cards, drawn expressly for us by a 
group of American artists. 8 cards (7 different 


NEST OF DOLLS 


designs). Printed in 4 colors, 51%4”x6%”. Sold 
only in sets of 8. Set of 8 card with envelopes. 
ppd. $1 





These are first quality sheers from the mills of one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers. They come only in boxes of 
three pairs of same size and shade: “Treasure” (light beige) 
and “Blush” (darker beige); sizes A (8-9), B (914-10), C 
(10% and over). Specify shade and size choices in units of 
three pairs. You can also order a three-pair box at $3.98 
ppd. (Former GBS price, $4.50). 


For Women 


Wales French 











hae 


An all-around gift special 


PARKER “21” 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


RAL IIT 


List price $5.00 
GBS Price $3.95 


Solves your gift problem: for office, home and school. 


a . 
Quaint family of 6 gaily colored 


one perfectly into another. 
Polish dolls, ranging in size from 





6%” down to the pig-tailed baby 
of 14%”. Hand painted with lacquer 
finish. Hand-turned wood fits each 


able that they will be favorites of 
all children from the ages of 3 to 83. 


$3.95 ppd. 











(N. ¥.C, buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD’s. 


Name 
Address 


City.. 


17 Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Description of Item 


Full payment must accompany each Order. 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


SHSHSSSHSSEHEEHSEESESHEHHESSESHSSHSSHEEHSHESESESESESESEEEEESE 
SCHOTT EHSEHEHEHESESESHEHSEHESESESEEHEEEEEEEEEESES 


Seeeeeeeeeeteeeseseeseeseees 


Amount 


TOTAL 


Make checks 


en ereyer rer 








So lov- . { 


ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL 


Genuine cowhide, polished gilt 
frame, sturdy spring-clip and snap- 
fastener; combination change purse 
and wallet. Red, green, navy blue. 
(excise tax incl.) ppd, $5 





For Men 


Wales “Pocket 
Secretary” 


Seow ae SHEERS 


CEL OK RRR R TOS © 


FOUR-IN-ONE 


The gift for every man. Contains 
pocket for greenbacks, memo pad, 
attached gilt pencil, open photo 
window, removable leather 8-view 
pass case. In genuine goat morocco 
Or pigskin, B or brown. 


Has polished metal cap and clip; choice of black or 


medium blue. 





REDUCED TO 
NEW LOW 


While They Last 
Schick “Custom” Electric 
RAZOR 
LIMITED QUANTITY 
“First come, first served, 
Listed at $28.50. 
$17.95 ppd. 


# 














" FREE GIFT SERVICE * 


Guardian Buying Service will gift- 

ship and enclose a gift card to 

anyone you name in the U.S. at 
NO EXTRA CHARGE, 


«* 
GBS prices include postal 
charges unless otherwise 
noted. 


(tax incl.) $5.95 ppd. Yous 3 





Child's Introduction to 
the Great Composers 
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~ 432% 


Fight TBREM 
Urinrenkotte Recorts 
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Eight 78 RPM records containing 
32 instrumental selections arranged 
for woodwind orchestra by Mitchell 
Miller. Such all-time favorites as 
Mozart's “Turkish Rondo,” Chopin's 
“Minute Waltz,” Wagner's “Pil- 
Grim’s- Chorus,” Ravel's “Bolero,” 
and many others. No better way to 
open the wide vista of musical ex- 
perience to children than with this 
chest of fine, high-fidelity records 
of the Golden Record Chest Series. 

$3.95 ppd. 





